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Books shown 
smaller than 
actual size. 


Own one of these leather-bound books 
for only $4.95...the price of a paperback! 


THE 100 GREATEST BOOKS EVER WRITTEN 


The finest edition you can find of Moby 
Dick is the great Easton Press leather- 
bound edition. Now you can have this 
luxurious book (a wonderful value at its 
regular price of $38.00) for the price 
of a paperback—only $4.95—with no 
obligation to buy any other book. You 
can keep Moby Dick for $4.95 forever! 


Why is The Easton Press making this, 
dare we say it, whale of a deal? Because we 
think you'll be delighted and astonished 
when you see the quality of your first Eas- 
ton Press leather-bound edition. When you 
feel the quality of the leather, and hold the 
heft of the book. When you look at the 
beauty of the binding, and see the gleam of 
the 22kt gold inlaid on the spine! 

Frankly, we are hoping you will be so 
taken with this first volume that you will 
want to own additional leather-bound edi- 
tions from The 100 Greatest Books Ever 
Written. But you are under no obligation to 
do so. 


Replace those paperbacks 
and forgotten best sellers 
with leather-bound classics! 


Theres a time in your life when you 
will want to replace your paper- 
backs and forgotten best 
sellers with a library of 


beautiful and important books. That's what 
a great library is all about...books so mag- 
nificent that they are your pride and joy... 
a statement about you. And a library of 
leather-bound books is the best of all. 


Each book bound in 
genuine leather 
with accents of 

22kt gold. 


Real Value! 


The books in this collection are a genuine 
value, not cheap reprints. Not poor-quality 
editions in imitation leather. Easton Press 
editions are the real thing. Real leather edi- 
tions of the finest quality. Heirloom books 
elegantly bound and printed on acid-free 
paper so that they will last for generations. 
Yet the cost is not expensive. For little 
more than the price of ordinary-looking 
hardcover books you can own these 
extraordinary editions — books that are 
admired and collected in 131 countries 
around the world. Books that you will be 
proud to display in your home — forever! 


Classics by Bronté. Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky. Shakespeare. Twain. 


Who remembers most of yesterday's best 
sellers? You can be sure the world will never 
forget the works of Shakespeare. Milton. 
Dostoyevsky. Dickens. Tolstoy. Twain. These 


- are the greatest authors of all time 一 rep- 


resented here by their greatest works! (We 
include a list of all the titles with your $4.95 
book; you then get to choose which books 
you want to receive!) 


Each volume is custom-bound for you. 


You don't see luxurious leather-bound books 
in most homes, which is all the more reason 
you'll be proud to see them in yours! Nor do 
you see these Easton Press leather editions 
for sale in bookstores. They are made avail- 
able directly to you — with no bookstore 
mark-up and no distribution excesses. This 
is what lets us keep the price low and the 
quality high. 


Superior craftsmanship and materials go 
into each Easton Press edition. Premium- 
quality leather. Acid-neutral paper. Gilded 
page ends. Satin ribbon page markers. 
Moiré fabric endsheets. Superb illustra- 
tions. Hubbed spines accented with pre- 
cious 22kt gold. 


At just $4.95 you have nothing to lose! 


Own Moby Dick for $4.95. For the price of a 
paperback, own this luxurious edition out- 
right. Then, whether you buy anything fur- 
ther is entirely up to you. Obviously, you get 
this book for a fraction of what it costs us to 
make. We do so in confidence that you will 
be truly impressed. 

To take us up on this unusual opportunity, 
simply call us, toll free, at the number shown, 
or mail the reservation application below. 


CALL TOLL FREE: 
1-800-367-4534, Ext. 1-5033 
E€ 


Reservation Application 


The Easton Press 
47 Richards Avenue 
Norwalk, Conn. 06857 


Yes...send my leather-bound edition of Moby 
Dick for me to keep forever at just $4.95...and 
reserve my subscription to The 100 Greatest 
Books Ever Written. If I like this book, send me 
further editions at the rate of one per month at 
$38.00* each—with this price ($38.00) held 
firm for the next two full years! 

I understand you will send me a list of all the 
titles in the collection. I can tell you which, if 
any, I do not want, and I am free to tell you then 
to send me no further books at all if that is my 
decision. I may return any book within 30 days 
for a refund, and either party may cancel this 
subscription agreement at any time. 


Dick and future volumes (unless I tell you to 
cancel): 
VISA MasterCard 


Discover 


American Express 


Credit Card No. Expiration Date 


C I prefer to pay by check. ($4.95 enclosed). 


Name 
Address 


City 


State Zip 


Signature 
All orders subject to acceptance. 


*Plus $3.45 per book for shipping and handling. Any applicable sales 
tax will be billed with shipment. 
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The 
Adventure 
of the 
American 
Past 


COVER 


During a relatively 
short span of two to 
three hundred 
years—between the 
Spaniards’ 
sixteenth-century 
reintroduction of 
the horse to the 
Americas and 

the white people’s 
nineteenth-century 
repression of 
native tribes— 
Plains Indians 
enjoyed a golden 
era of mobility, 
prosperity, and 
cultural flowering. 
In a painting 
presaging the end 
of these free 
peoples’ way of life, 
this issue's cover 
illustration by 
artist Howard 
Terpning portrays 
Sioux warriors 
‘observing an 
approaching 
column of U.S. 
cavalry. A portfolio 
of Terpning works 
re-creating the lost 
world of the Plains 
Indians appears on 
pages 50-59. 


COVER ILLUSTRATION: “DUST OF 
MANY PONY SOLDIERS” (DETAIL OF 
THE ORIGINAL) BY HOWARD 
TERPNING, FROM THE BOOK “THE 
ART OF HOWARD TERPNING.” 
COPYRIGHT 1992 BY THE 
GREENWICH WORKSHOP, INC. 


Volume XXVII, 
Number 6 


January/ 
February 1993 


FEATURES 


26 Guadalcanal 


On and around a forbidding South Pacific island, American land, sea, and air forces— 
spearheaded by U.S. Marines—stemmed the tide of Japanese conquest and took the 
offensive that marked the end of the beginning of the Pacific War. 

by Edward Oxford 


40 “I Did What I Could Do” 


Half a century ago, on a fiercely contested ridge west of Guadalcanal’s Henderson 
Field, Marine Sergeant Mitchell Paige performed one of the most heroic actions in the 
annals of the Corps. 

by Kent DeLong 


44 The Election Decided by One Man’s Vote 


Few individuals have wielded more power over the selection of a U.S. president—nor 
exercised it with more fear and trepidation—than did Stephen Van Rensselaer in 1825. 


by Larry Gragg 


5 0 Visions of a Lost World 


Artist Howard Terpning re-creates a vanished era in the history of the Native 
American plains tribes—their last, relatively brief years of glory before the advancing 
white tide took their lands and destroyed their free way of life. 

paintings by Howard Terpning with text by Elmer Kelton 


60 “Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory” 


An 1861 visit to the nation’s war-torn capital provided Julia Ward Howe with 
inspiration for the stirring poem that became both a patriotic rallying cry and an 
enduring hymn. 

by Debbie Williams Ream 
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Priceless collections. 
big savings. 


With no risk, no commitment. 
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Dumas Malone’s 


JEFFERSON | JEFFERSON 


Six-volume biography 1 | 
Publisher’s Prices Total $165 l THE | 
Introductory Price $14 VIRGINIAN 


Set 38-8078 
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3 Shelby Foote’s 


| CIVIL WAR 


` Three-volume narrative 


| Publisher's Prices Total $105 
| Introductory Price $15 


~ Set 68-7237 


FORT SUMTER TO PERRYVILLE 
* 


z 
Personal Memoirs of U.S.Gr 


SHERMAN | Sonat 


Two-volume 
memoirs set 


Publisher’s Prices Total $70 
Introductory Price $14.95 


Set 28-0433 


Memoirs of General W.T.Sherman 


History Book Club® 
Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001 


Landmark works. Hailed by readers, historians and critics alike. 

No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you’ll find 
that History Book Club offers some of the finest selections being published 
today. And no book club we know offers greater savings—as much as 30% off 
publishers’ list prices. 

Your commitment? There is none. Through this special Introductory 
Offer, you can try History Book Club with no risk, no commitment. You may 
cancel membership at any time by notifying History Book Club. We may 
cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at least one book in any six- 


| 

| 

| Please enroll me in History Book Club according to 

| 

| 
month period. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


the no-risk, no-commitment terms outlined in the 
accompanying ad. Send me the multivolume set whose 
number I have entered in the space below. Bill me at 
the low Introductory Price, plus shipping and handling. 


X H250-1-0 
Set Selection aS, 
3-66 


Save as much as 30% with low Members’ Prices. You’ll enjoy significant 
savings off the publisher’s price on each selection you make from the 150-200 
volumes featured in the History Book Club Review, along with the new 
main title, the “Editors’ Choice.” History Book Club always offers its mem- 


bers well-made, long-lasting editions. Name 
How the Club works. You'll receive our Review and a dated Reply Form 15 
times a year (about every 31/2 weeks), plus up to 4 more offers of special selec- Address Apt. # 


tions. If you want the “Editors’ Choice,” do nothing. It will be sent to you auto- 
matically. If you want another book, or no books at all, return the Reply Form | City 
by the date specified. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. | 
Your HBC guarantee: If you receive an unwanted “Editors’ Choice” | State Zip 
| 


because you had fewer than 10 days to decide, simply return it and pay nothing. 


s © i . j . 
Try History Book Club—and save! Return the attached coupon today. Se enone Book Cheb, me. AIT orders subject to Approval 


Prices generally higher in Canada. 


READY NOVEMBER 1992 
Our 
60TH ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
& 

THE CIVIL WAR 
First Editions 
Pamphlets 
Autographs & Manuscripts 
Confederate Imprints 
Lincolniana including many scarce 
Monaghan numbers 


RALPH GEOFFREY 
NEWMAN, INC. 
175 E. Delaware Place 
Chicago, IL 60611 
(312) 787-1860 Fax: (312) 787-9297 


$5.00 post-paid 
This will be credited toward your first order 
from this catalog 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW 


Ralph Geoffrey Newman 
Glen Norman Wiche 


Eisenhower and the 
German POWs 


Facts Against Falsehood 


Edited by Giinter Bischof and 
Stephen E. Ambrose 


Eisenhower and the German 
POWs offers a vigorous rebuttal 
to James Bacque’s controversial 
book, Other Losses, which as- 
serted that General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower deliberately starved 
to death German prisoners of 
war in staggering numbers. The 
book also provides an extremely 
detailed and broad-ranging 
examination of European condi- 
_tions immediately after the ces- 
sation of hostilities in 1945 and 
of the difficult business of admin- 
istering the newborn peace and 
the millions of newly disarmed 
military personnel. 


Illustrated 
$24.95 


Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge 70893 


History Today 


Master Plan Approved for 
Preserving Antietam 
National Battlefield 


The National Park Service has ap- 
proved a master plan for preserving 
and restoring Antietam Battlefield in 
Sharpsburg, Maryland, scene of the 
bloodiest single day of fighting during 
the Civil War. The product of a three- 
year process that included evaluation 
of more than four thousand written 
comments and twelve public meetings 
to address a range of alternatives, the 
plan calls for “restoration of the bat- 
tlefield landscape to its approximate 
appearance on the eve of the battle of 
September 17, 1862.” 

The Park Service, during a twenty- 
year period, will remove some road seg- 
ments that did not exist at the time of 
the battle and restore others to their 
1862 condition; restore or rehabilitate 
period buildings within the battlefield; 
maintain existing monuments but pro- 
hibit erection of new ones; restore his- 
toric farm fields and fence lines and re- 
establish 345 acres of woods and thir- 
ty-five acres of orchards; reduce erosion 
at Burnside Bridge; establish a battle- 
field walking tour; and redesign auto 
tour routes to focus on sites of the three 
major battle phases—the cornfield, 
Bloody Lane, and Burnside Bridge. 


National Archives Expands 
to New Permanent Site 

Construction is under way at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland’s College Park cam- 
pus on a 1.7 million-square-foot build- 
ing that will be the largest, most tech- 
nically advanced archives in the world. 
The culmination of a twenty-year effort 
by the National Archives and Records 


Administration, Archives II, as it is in- 
formally known, will augment the now 
badly overcrowded National Archives 
building in Washington, D.C., which 
filled its 800,000 square feet of storage 
space during the 1960s. 

The enormous task of transferring 
records to the College Park site will be- 
gin in January 1994, with completion 
scheduled for December the following 
year. The new facility will house all of 
the Archives’ special media and non- 
textual records (maps, charts, archi- 
tectural drawings, motion picture film, 
sound recordings, and still photogra- 
phy); records of the modern military 
(World War II onward, except for the 
Navy); and all Executive branch civil- 
ian agency records (those of the various 
agencies and cabinet departments). Re- 
maining in the Washington facility will 
be all genealogical materials; Native 
American records; old military (pre- 
WWII) and all Navy files; and court 
and Congressional records. 


“Spruce Goose” 
Centerpiece of New 
Aviation Museum 

The largest airplane ever to take 
flight—the HK-1 Hughes Flying Boat— 
has been carefully disassembled in Long 
Beach, California and transported by 
ocean, then river barge, and finally 
truck to McMinnville, Oregon where it 
will be the major attraction at the new 
Evergreen AirVenture Museum. 

The huge flying boat—measuring 
320 feet from wing tip to wing tip, 
nearly 219 feet in length, and 79 feet 
tall—was the brainchild of aviation pi- 
oneer Howard Hughes, who with Hen- 
ry Kaiser in the 1940s sought to re- 


MODEL OF “ARCHIVES II.” THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES FACILITY SLATED FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND'S COLLEGE PARK CAMPUS 


Millions of fighting men swear by it. Now, you can own it in genuine leather! 


Ask any man who ever owned one...he’ll tell 
you it’s the best jacket he ever had. For millions 
of G.I’s, the official issue U.S. Army Field Jacket 
was the most prized piece of gear from Army 
days. Earning its stripes from World War II 
to Desert Storm, it always came home with 
the troops. Now, The Genuine Leather U.S. 
Army Field Jacket combines the rugged 
good looks and comfort of the jacket 
that veterans treasure with the richness 
of supple genuine leather! Available 
exclusively from Willabee & Ward. 


All the great features that made the 
original so popular are here. For 
starters, there’s the famous fit and cut. 
It’s comfortable and it covers you to the 
hip. The regulation shoulder epaulets, 
roomy snap-close pockets, zipper and 
snap-front closures, adjustable cuffs, and 
drawstrings at the waist and hip. What’s 
more, we've updated the classic design by 
adding convenient side-entry pockets, 
two zippered inside breast pockets, and a 
comfortable satin-blend lining. The result 
is a great-looking jacket that’s perfect with jeans, 

yet the luxurious genuine leather makes it dressy enough 
for a night on the town. 


Also available in Black Leather. 


EXT. 685-109 Bp ©1992 hace 


Fe ERE a ES A ee re ee ee a 
! Willabee & Ward Satisfaction | 
1 47 Richards Avenue Guaranteed ! 
! Norwalk, CT 06857 i 
1 
I 1 
EE: 1-800-367-4534 Ext.685-109 | 
p 1 
! Please send me ___ Genuine Leather U.S. Army Field Jacket(s). | 
I 
@ Regulation epaulets Size(s) (Circle): Small Medium Large Extra Large i 
| (36-38) (40-42) (44-46) (48-50) | 
e roomy aT tips pockets ! Color(s) (Circle): Brown Black 
© Zipper and snap closures For each jacket, charge 6 installments of $33.75* to my credit 
I : 1 
© Vaut and hip dewesivings card. [] VISA [] MasterCard [] Discover [] Am. Ex. 
1 
[i 1 
© Adjustable cuffs Credit Card # Exp. Date 
| Name | 
1 {PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 1 
I 1 
ae : Address 
st E : > ! 1 
. . . . . I 
The Genuine Leather U.S. Army Field Jacket is available in | City/State/Zip | 
. . . I 
brown and black and is priced at just $195 (plus $7.50 i | 
shipping/handling), payable in six monthly credit card | Signature Sen 
installments of only $33.75. Comes with a 30-day money- i e oe : 2 et ae by check | 
back guarantee. Available in sizes S, M, L, and XL. Have p ; SR | 
ace E ae > a ! Enclosed is my check for $195 plus $7.50 shipping/ 1 
questions about sizing? Call us 一 we'll fit you over the 1 handling, a total of $202.50* for each jacket. | 
phone. i *Any applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. | 
| Higher shipping/handling outside U.S. d 
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Ano | Tie a ~ - 
ional Historical Society 
proudly presents: 

vil War Times Te A 20 Year Retrospective 


The Civil War gripped our nation and tore it in two. 


others, friends, and states campaigned against each other in a heroic, tragic struggle. Over half a million Americans died. A 
on others were wounded. The South was laid to ruin. And history was altered forever. 


For decades, Civil War Times Illustrated has enlightened and delighted readers with 
the fascinating and complex details of the Civil War. Since 1962 one gripping mag- 
azine has unravelled the intricate weave of people, places, and machines that are 
the fabric of the Civil War — from vivid personality profiles of the War’s bravest 
and most brilliant, to graphic first-hand accounts of combat, to detailed examina- 
tions of the weapons and 
machines that turned the tides 
in battle. 


And now you can own every 
issue of Civil War Times 
Illustrated — the first twenty 
years, handsomely bound, 
and organized by year. 
These volumes, reprinted in 
their entirety, are full of 
exceptional articles, period 
letters and diaries, strategy 
maps, authentic battle 
engravings, paintings, book 
reviews, and fascinating 
details about the soldiers, 
battles, and weapons 


MAILTO: THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
P.O. BOX 975, HICKSVILLE, NY 11802 


that played out their paris in this historical drama. 
Become an expert yourself. 


Immerse yourself in the spirits of the men who wrestled calcined 
an uneasy peace from the hell of war. Q YES! I would like to examine my introductory volume 
in the complete CIVIL WAR TIMES ILLUSTRATED. 
Please send it to me for a 15-day FREE examination. If I 
decide to keep it I will pay just $27.95 plus shipping and 
handling. Subsequent volumes will follow every 4 to 6 
weeks under the same terms. 

Or call 1-800-846-6116 for faster service. 


Applicable sales tax will be added. 


Experience the horror and glory of those difficult and 
wearisome times as seen in haunting period photographs 
— stories in themselves, told in the sad eyes of presidents 
and generals, the proud and weary eyes of enlisted men, 
and the blank eyes on the fields at battle’s end. 

These are stories of honor and courage, so inspiring your 
heart will be charged with wonder, and your throat will 
tighten with emotion. And they can be yours to enjoy for 


years to come. NAME 

Examine your first volume for 75 days at ABSOLUTELY ADDRESS 

NO CHARGE. Pay the invoice for $21.95 (plus shipping CITY 

and handling) and you will receive future volumes, one erate 

every four to six weeks. Each volume tells the gritty 49010 1245S 


human saga of the Civil War. a a SREE A 


spond to the wartime need for a trans- 
port craft that could fly over the enemy 
submarines that ravaged the Atlantic 
shipping lanes. Commonly known as 
the “Spruce Goose,” the flying boat 
was built primarily of birch plywood to 
avoid use of essential wartime materi- 
als. Hughes and his team overcame 
numerous engineering and design ob- 
stacles in bringing the massive air- 
plane to fruition, but it was not until 
November 1947, more than two years 
after World War II had ended, that he 
quieted skeptics by flying the HK-1 
one mile at a speed of 80 miles per 
hour before making a perfect landing. 

The Evergreen AirVenture Museum 
will be located on a two-hundred-acre 
site at McMinnville Municipal Airport 
and will feature 4 significant collection 
of historic aircraft, many in flyable 
condition. 


New Minnesota History 
Center 
The Minnesota Historical Society, the 
state’s oldest institution (1849) and 
one of the largest state historical soci- 
eties in the nation, recently dedicated 
a new $60-million History Center 
south of the state capitol in St. Paul. 
Among the features incorporated into 
the structure are 44,000 square feet of 
exhibit space; a research center pro- 
viding access to the Society’s collection 
of 165,000 artifacts, 550,000 books, 
45,000 cubic feet of archival material, 
and nearly 800,000 archaeological 
items; two floors of climate-controlled 
underground storage space to house 
this vast trove; an education wing with 
classrooms and studios; a 314-seat au- 
ditorium; staff offices; and a restau- 
rant and two museum stores. 
“Minnesota A to Z,” the first perma- 
nent exhibition in the new facility, is a 
“dictionary” of objects from the state’s 
history organized into twenty-six top- 
ics around the letters of the alphabet. 
The exhibit addresses broad themes 
about Minnesota life from daily rou- 
tines to extraordinary, once-in-a-life- 
time events. 

For more information contact the 
Minnesota Historical Society, 345 Kel- 
logg Boulevard West, St. Paul 55102; 
612-296-6126. 


Two of the nation’s oldest museums— 
the Peabody Museum and the Essex 
Institute—have announced a merger 
that will combine their collections, 


scholarship, and resources into a sin- 
gle museum that will provide a new 
way of viewing the significance of their 
Salem, Massachusetts locale. Slated to 
be part of the Salem Armory develop- 
ment project that will become the cen- 
terpiece of a community cultural dis- 
trict, the new museum will permit the 
two institutions “to use our collections 
in innovative ways to strengthen our 
exhibition programs and expand our 
educational efforts, serve more visitors 
and more communities, and attract 
new sources of revenue.” 

The Peabody Museum was founded 
in 1799 by Salem’s sea captains as the 
East India Marine Society and is the 
oldest museum in continuous opera- 
tion in the United States. Counted 
among its more than 300,000 objects is 
the country’s largest collection of ma- 
rine paintings and drawings. The Es- 
sex Institute, which dates from 1821, 
focuses on the history and culture of 
Essex County from the seventeenth 
century to the present. It operates 
nine historic houses, a museum, and a 
2.5-million-document library and ar- 
chives, including the original court 
proceedings from the 1692 witch trials. 


Texas A&M University to 
House Bush Library 
President George Bush has named 
Texas A&M University in College Sta- 
tion as the site for the George Bush 
Presidential Library and Museum. 
Construction on the privately funded 
complex will begin in 1995 with com- 
pletion slated for 1997. The Bush Li- 
brary will join those of presidents Her- 
bert Hoover, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, John F. Kennedy, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Gerald Ford, Jimmy Carter, 
and Ronald Reagan under the admin- 
istration of the National Archives. 
(The Richard Nixon Library is cur- 
rently privately operated and does not 
contain White House papers.) 

The Bush Presidential Library Cen- 
ter will chronicle the history of Bush’s 
time, including his presidency and his 
long public service career as ambas- 
sador to the United Nations and Chi- 
na, director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, U.S. vice president, and world 
leader. In addition to the library and 
museum, the complex will include fa- 
cilities for the Center for Presidential 
Studies, the Center for Public Leader- 
ship Studies, and the George Bush 
School of Government and Public Ser- 
vice, all of which will be operated by 
the university. 


Victoria’s 
Last Silver 


Actual Size 


The 1893-1900 “Queen Victoria” 
Silver Crown of Great Britain 


Only $39 


Own the most famous Queen Victoria 
silver crown, struck at the height of the 
British Empire's glory. 

Late in her reign Victoria ruled over the 
largest empire in history, with vastly more 
subjects than even the Russian Czar —and 
her magnificentsilver crown contains almost 
50% more silver than Czar Nicholas II's big 
silver rouble. In its time, the sun never seton 
this impressive silver coin, used in com- 
merce throughout the Empire. Yet compara- 
tively fewwere minted, so our well-preserved 
specimens are genuinely scarce today. 

Theportraitdesigned by Sir Thomas Brock 
is perhaps the most beloved image of Queen 
Victoria; on the reverse is Pistrucci's famous 
"St. George and the Dragon" engraving. The 
year of Victoria's reign is inscribed in Roman 
numerals (LVI to LXIII) on the edge of the 
coin. Our choice of dates. Each coin contains 
28.2759 grams of .925 silver, substantially 
more than U.S Morgan silver dollars of the 
period, of which more than 300 times as 
many were struck. While limited supplies 
last, your price for our guaranteed Fine to 
Very Fine quality is just $39 each or 3 for 
$112. Order #11723X. To order by credit 
card, call toll-free 1-800-451-4463 any- 
time. Or send your check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency, Inc., 11 E. 
State St., Box 218, Dept. 2613, Montpelier, 
Vermont 05601. Add just $2 for postage. 
Money-back guarantee: 30-day home 
examination. 

Serving collectors for 18 years. 
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Historical 
Posters 


From Your 


National Archives 


RAMPARTS WE WATCH 


Our wide selection of colorful posters 
is faithfully reproduced from original 
materials in the National Archives. 
FREE full-color brochure includes 
popular historical and contemporary 
posters, postcards, facsimiles, and 
booklets. Many patriotic images from 
World Wars I and II. National Archives, 
NECM, Washington, DC 20408. 


AN ACADEMIC 
ALTERNATIVE 


Kindergarten through 8th Grade 


Give your child the Calvert advantage. 
Calvert School offers 85 years of 
experience in home instruction cur- 
riculum. Our courses are ideal for first 
time or experienced home schoolers. 
Our flexible, step-by-step lesson man- 
uals provide a classical, comprehensive 
program that allows time for special 
interests. French language and music 
enrichment courses are offered. All 
materials are included in your initial 
shipment. Advisory Teaching Services 
optional. Our diverse student body 
includes missionary, sailing, farming, 
traveling, performing, and home 
schooling families. We are a fully 
accredited, nonprofit, equal opportun— 
ity institution. We are “the school that 
comes to you.” Discover what more than 
350,000 others have learned. For free 
information, contact: 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


(410)243-6030 ° fax (410)366-0674 
Dept. AHI13 © 105 Tuscany Road 
Baltimore e MD e 21210 


New Museum Building at 
Winterthur 
Winterthur, the museum of early 
American decorative arts and former 
estate of Henry Francis du Pont (1880- 
1969) near Wilmington, Delaware, has 
recently opened the first phase of the 
Galleries, an exhibition building that 
when completed will feature three self- 
guided galleries on two floors. The ad- 
dition will make Winterthur’s re- 
nowned collections—largely assem- 
bled by du Pont himself prior to the 
1951 opening of the family homestead 
to the public—more accessible by of- 
fering a flexible tour structure and ac- 
commodating visitors with special 
needs. (The existing museum’s nearly 
two hundred period rooms and display 
areas holding some 70,000 objects 
spanning the period 1640-1840 can be 
seen only by guided tour.) 
“Perspectives on the Decorative Arts 
in Early America” is the first exhibition 
in the completed portion of the Gal- 
leries. The Henry S. McNeil Gallery, 
which will focus on furniture, is due to 
open in April 1993, while the Thomas 
A. Graves, Jr. Gallery for traveling ex- 
hibits should be ready by late 1994. 
For more information contact Win- 
terthur Museum, Garden and Library, 
Winterthur, Delaware 19735; 800-448- 
3883. 


Ruling in Mudd Case 
Overturned 

Acting Assistant Secretary of the 
Army William D. Clark has denied a 
January 1991 application by the Army 
Board for Correction of Military 
Records (ABCMR) to overturn the con- 
viction of Dr. Samuel Mudd (1833- 
1883)—the physician who set John 
Wilkes Booth’s broken leg following 
the actor’s 1865 assassination of Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln—on charges of 
conspiring to aid Booth and his cohorts 
in their escape. The ruling represents 
the latest setback for Mudd’s descen- 
dants, led by his grandson Dr. Richard 
D. Mudd, to right what they consider a 
miscarriage of justice. 

The family contended, and the 
ABCMR agreed, that the military com- 
mission that convened to try Mudd 
had no jurisdiction in the case because 
the District of Columbia’s civil courts 
were functioning; the capital city was 
not under siege; Dr. Mudd was a civil- 
ian and a citizen of Maryland, a non- 
secessionist state; and the crime was 
not uniquely military in nature. Acting 
Assistant Secretary Clark declared, 
however, that “it is not the role of the 


ABCMR to attempt to settle historical 
disputes.” He further ruled that the 
commission’s jurisdiction was suffi- 
ciently addressed at the time, and 
though “the issue might be decided dif- 
ferently today, it is inappropriate for a 
nonjudicial body . . .to declare that the 
law 127 years ago was contrary to 
what was determined contemporarily 
by prominent legal authorities.” 

President Andrew Johnson par- 
doned Dr. Mudd in 1867 following his 
heroic service in treating guards and 
fellow prisoners during a yellow fever 
epidemic in the Florida prison where 
he was serving a life sentence. But the 
pardon did not overturn the original 
conviction, the stigma of which haunt- 
ed Mudd until his death. 


Centennial Wall of Honor 
Erected and Fort 
Unearthed on Ellis Island 
To accommodate all those unable to 
include the names of their immigrant 
ancestors on the original Wall of Hon- 
or dedicated on Ellis Island in 1990, 
the Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island 
Foundation has erected a second wall 
to coincide with the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the 1892 opening of the 
Ellis Island immigration facility. To 
rectify problems experienced with the 
original copper-faced wall, minimize 
confusion, and create one unified 
monument, the Foundation decided to 
combine the original and Centennial 
walls, merging the names from both 
into one alphabetical list of more than 
420,000 individuals and families. 
These names are engraved on stain- 
less steel panels located just north of 
the Ellis Island Immigration Muse- 
um. 

A preparatory archaeological dig at 
the site of the Centennial Wall yielded 
an unexpected bonus when the ruins 
of Fort Gibson, an early nineteenth- 
century battery thought to have been 
destroyed when the immigration cen- 
ter was constructed, were uncovered. 
Designed to command the harbor ap- 
proaches to New York City, the battery 
dates primarily from the War of 1812 
but was modified and upgraded during 
the Civil War. The substantial and 
well-preserved ruins are extremely 
rare because no other water batteries 
of this type are known to exist and be- 
cause there are few surviving military 
structures from the War of 1812 in the 
immediate New York harbor area. A 
one-hundred-foot section of the fort’s 
remains will be left exposed near the 
new Wall of Honor. x 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


之 t. 


44 Original Hits On Records, 
Tapes & Compact Discs 


You’ll Never Know Dick Haymes ¢ Chattanooga 
Choo Choo Glenn Miller, Tex Beneke, The Mod- 
ernaires w/Paula Kelly e I’ve Heard That Song 
Before Harry James, Helen Forrest ¢ PII Be See- 
ing You Bing Crosby ¢ Mairzy Doats Merry Macs 
e Rum And Coca Cola Andrews Sisters e Dance 
With A Dolly (With A Hole In Her Stocking) 
Russ Morgan, Al Jennings ° Don’t Fence Me In 
Bing Crosby & Andrews Sisters e Don’t Get 
Around Much Anymore Ink Spots e You Always 
Hurt The One You Love Mills Brothers e PI 
Never Smile Again Tommy Dorsey w/ Frank Sina- 
tra & Pied Pipers e Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy 
Andrews Sisters e Ac-cent-tchu-ate The Positive 
Bing Crosby, Andrews Sisters e Deep In The Heart 
Of Texas Bing Crosby ¢ There Are Such Things 
Tommy Dorsey, Frank Sinatra & Pied Pipers e 
Don’t Sit Under The Apple Tree (With Anyone 
Else But Me) Glenn Miller, Marion Hutton, Tex 
Beneke, The Modernaires ¢ I’ll Walk Alone Dinah 
Shore ¢ Piano Concerto In B Flat Freddy Martin, 
Jack Fina, piano ¢ There! I’ve Said It Again 
Vaughn Monroe e As Time Goes By Rudy Vallee o 
Green Eyes Jimmy Dorsey w/Bob Eberly & Helen 
O’Connell e Till The End Of Time Perry Como 。 
When The Lights Go On Again (All Over The 
World) Vaughn Monroe ¢ In The Mood Glenn 
Miller e I Left My Heart At The Stage Door 
Canteen Sammy Kaye, Don Cornell e Daddy 
Sammy Kaye e Chickery Chick Sammy Kaye e 
Der Fuehrer’s Face Spike Jones e My Dreams 
Are Getting Better All The Time Les Brown, 
Doris Day ¢ Saturday Night (Is The Loneliest 
Night Of The Week) Frank Sinatra e Somebody 
Else Is Taking My Place Benny Goodman, Peggy 
Lee e I Don’t Want To Set The World On Fire 
Horace Heidt, Larry Cotton, Donna Wood & Don 
Juans ¢ Praise The Lord And Pass The Ammu- 
nition Kay Kyser ° (There’ll Be Bluebirds Over) 
The White Cliffs Of Dover Kay Kyser ¢ PII Get 
By (As Long As I Have You) Harry James, Dick 
Haymes ° It’s Been A Long, Long Time Harry 
James, Kitty Kalen e Oh! What It Seemed To 
Be Frankie Carle, Marjorie Hughes ¢ Pistol Packin’ 
Mama Al Dexter ¢ Jingle, Jangle, Jingle Kay 
Kyser, Julie Conway, Harry Babbit e Sentimental 
Journey Les Brown, Doris Day. 


A History-Making Collection 
From America’s Finest Hours! 


Stage Door 
Canteen 


44 original World War II 


4 
Big Records 
3 Extra-Lon 
Cassettes 
2 Compact 
Discs! 


Hits by the Stars That Made 
Them Famous 


No other era in American his- 
tory gave us so many great 
songs and fabulous artists as 
the years of World War II. This 
was the time in our history 
when the music helped to keep 
our spirits high, and to unite 
us toward victory. 

Who can ever forget the 
great Sammy Cahn hit It’s 
Been A Long, Long Time 
sung so beautifully by Kitty 
Kallen ... Glenn Miller telling 
America’s sweethearts Don’t 
Sit Under The Apple Tree 
(With Anyone Else But Me) 
... The Andrews Sisters setting 
America’s juke boxes on fire 
with Boogie Woogie Bugle 
Boy ... the dances at the USO 
with such romantic hits as 
There Are Such Things by 
Frank Sinatra, and Don Cor- 
nell’s I Left My Heart At 
The Stage Door Canteen. 
Here are 44 all-time classics 


NOT IN STORES 


aii 


for you to cherish for years to 
come. No American music 
library should be without this 
truly great collection. 


No Risk Offer 


All 44 STAGE DOOR CAN- 
TEEN original hits come on 
either 4 big Records, 3 Extra- 
Long Cassettes...or 2 Com- 
pact Discs. The price is only 
$19.95 for records and cas- 
settes, or $24.95 for compact 
discs, and if you don’t play and 
enjoy this album as much as 
any other you have ever 
owned, it won’t cost you a 
penny. Simply return it for a 
full refund, absolutely no ques- 
tions asked. STAGE DOOR 
CANTEEN is not in any store 
at any price and is available 
now only through this limited 
by-mail offer. So hurry and lis- 
ten to the legend. Order your 
collection today! 


MAIL YOUR COUPON TODAY! 
一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 NO-RISK COUPON- — - - - - --- =; 


! THE GOOD MUSIC RECORD CO., Dept. 043232 


sales tax. 
O 3 Cassettes 
$19.95 (#121913) 


CHARGE IT! 
Acct. No. 


口 2 Compact Discs 

$24.95 (#121921) 
(Enclose $3.50 for mailing and handling.) 
[1 VISA [O MASTERCARD 


P.O. Box 11059, Des Moines, IA 50336-1059 
YES please rush me the STAGE DOOR CANTEEN COLLECTION to preview | 
for 15 days without obligation. I understand that I may return the albums for any | 
reason whatsoever and receive a full refund. Enclosed is my check or money 
order payable to Good Music Record Co. NY, NJ & IA residents add local 


O 4 Records 
$19.95 (#121939) 


Exp. Date 


Name 


Address 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
CM, RUSSELL MUSEUM 


Of ORIGNAL VESTN ART 


1969 47 1993 ` 


March 18-20, 1993 
Heritage Inn 
Great Falls, Montana 


Join us for the 
25th anniversary of the 
largest and most successful 
Western Art Auction 
of its kind! 
Sponsored by the 
Great Falls 
Advertising Federation 
for the benefit of the 
C.M. Russell Museum. 


1993 AUCTION EVENTS 

e Two Major Auctions 

e Three Receptions 

e 100 Exhibitor Rooms 

e Chuckwagon Brunch 

e Two Quick Draws & Auctions 
e Seminars 


Meet our Honored Guest 

BEV DOOLITTLE 

World renowned artist Bev 
Doolittle will participate in the 
25th Auction by demonstrating 
her skills at the Celebrity Quick 
Draw and presenting a seminar on 
March 19th. 


Bev Doolittle original included 
in this year’s Auction! 


For Information and Tickets Write: 


GFF 


Great Falls Advertising Federation 


P.O. BOX 634 e GREAT FALLS, MT 59403 
406-761-6453 EXT. 134 + FAX 406-453-1128 


This Advertisement paid for by friends of the C.M. Russell Auction 
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American Gallery 


In Pursuit of Fame: 
Rembrandt Peale, 1778- 
1860 

The first large-scale exhibition devot- 
ed to the life and work of Rembrandt 
Peale, son of artist Charles Willson 
Peale and one of America’s most tal- 


ented and ambitious nineteenth-cen- 
tury painters, is on view at the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery in Washington, 
D.C. until February 7. On display are 


seventy-five paintings, prints, and 
drawings from among the more than 
1,200 works Peale completed during his 
lifetime, complemented by correspon- 
dence and other materials that reveal 
an artist who sought fame for himself, 
his young nation, and his profession 
through art. Peale’s drive to elevate 
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American culture took him to Europe 
several times and led him to found his 
Baltimore museum and art gallery— 
the first building constructed in the 
United States specifically to display art 
(now part of the Baltimore City Life 
Museums). The show includes Peale’s 
1795 composite portrait of George Wash- 
ington—“Patriae Pater 一 that usually 
hangs in the U.S. Capitol and of which 
the artist himself eventually made 
more than seventy copies. A section of 
the exhibition re-creates the interior of 
a nineteenth-century art gallery such 
as Peale’s. For more information tele- 
phone 202-357-2700. 


Word Painter: 

The Illustrated Letters 
and Watercolors of 
Charles M. Russell 


One of the great artists of the Ameri- 
can West, Charles Marion Russell 
(1864-1926) was also a gifted story- 
teller with a wry sense of humor who 
merged his visual and verbal talents 
in hundreds of illustrated letters that 
he sent to friends and associates. Val- 
ued as much for the artist’s insights 
into the world around him as for his 
pictorial embellishments, these letters 
are the focus of an exhibit at the Amon 
Carter Museum in Fort Worth, Texas 
until February 7. In his correspon- 
dence Russell reveals himself to have 
been an advocate of preserving the 
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TOP; SELF PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT PEALE (1828). FROM “IN PURSUIT OF FAME”; COURTESY OF THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS. 
BOTTOM: CHARLES M. RUSSELL LETTER, FROM “WORD PAINTER”; COURTESY OF THE AMON CARTER MUSEUM, FORT WORTH. 


W. secret did JFK know that gave him 


the winning edge over Khrushchev during the 
Cuban Missile Crisis? How did the North 
Vietnamese know about U.S. bombing targets 
in advance? How did the Russians steal U.S. 
atomic bomb secrets — forever changing the 
balance of world power? Find out in SPIES — 
the riveting new video series — yours now for 
$4.95 for your introductory videocassette. 
Using rare and never before seen 
photography and footage, plus exclusive new 
interviews, SPIES tells you the true stories of 
how the most important secrets of the century 
were stolen or compromised. SPIES gives you 
names, dates, places — and tells you how the 
greatest espionage events in history unfolded. 
In your introductory $4.95 videocassette, 
Assassination, you'll see the remarkable 
accounts of Committee X — the Israeli 
operation to retaliate against the terrorists who 
assassinated their athletes at the 1972 
Olympic games. You'll see how the Israeli 
Mossad penetrated the cloak of secrecy 
surrounding the whereabouts of the terrorists — 
then systematically eliminated them in a 


THE HIGHEST PAID SPY IN 
HISTORY. 
For years Naval officer John Walker sold 
critical military secrets to the Soviets — 


including U.S. bombing targets in 
Vietnam. He recruited his brother, son 
and best friend into the operation — and 


is believed to have been paid 
$1,000,000.00. 


THE ATOM BOMB SPY WHO 
ESCAPED - UNPUNISHED. 
While Russian agents were stealing Amer- 
ican atomic bomb secrets, Lona Cohen 
served as their courier. While others were 
punished — imprisoned and executed — 
she escaped undetected. Her identity was 
unknown until a Soviet agent revealed it in 


an exclusive SPIES interview. 


THE SECRET THAT GAVE JFK 
THE EDGE HE NEEDED TO WIN 
DURING THE CUBAN MISSILE 
CRISIS. As America and the Soviet 
Union stood an eyelash from fullscale nu- 
clear war, American intelligence presented 
JFK with secret information that gave him 
an insurmountable edge over Khrushchev 


during the Cuban Missile Crisis. 


YOURS FOR JUST 


$ 49 


WITH SUBSCRIPTION 
manhunt that took years to complete. 


THE STOLEN SECRETS 


Each video contains two spy stories and is 
nearly one hour long. You keep only those 
you want and pay just $19.95 each plus 
shipping and handling. There is no minimum 
number of videocassettes you must buy and 
you may cancel at any time. 

SPIES is available on 
deocassette exclu- 
vely from Columbia 
ouse Video Library. 
eturn the coupon now 
nd get your first 
PIES videocassette 
for just $4.95 plus 
hipping and handling. 
Or use your credit card 
and call toll-free, 24 
hours a day. 


ND) a= 


COD 


“Wild Bill”Donovan- 
Father of 
American espionage. 


1-800-538-7766 
(Dept. NWS) ° 


Assassination also tells you how the Soviet FF 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一 


agents with real-life “licenses to kill” eliminate 
dissidents and undesirables — from 
the execution of Leon Trotsky with a 
mountaineer’s pickax, to the bizarre 
poison-tipped umbrella used to 
murder a dissident in England. It’s 
riveting, fascinating — and it's all 
yours now for just $4.95. 

In future episodes you'll meet the 
sexy and seductive Christine Keeler. 
Her testimony set off an explosive sex 
scandal leading to some of the 
highest levels of the British govern- 
ment — with disastrous consequences. 
You'll meet the legendary sex spy 
Mata Hari and see her ill-fated 
demise. You'll also see exclusive 
SPIES interviews with the Soviet 
agents involved in stealing the atomic 
bomb secrets. You'll see how the CIA 
attempted to overthrow the govern- 
ments in Iran, Cuba, and other 
nations, plus more. 

Keep Assassination now for $4.95 
and we'll send you a new video- 
cassette in the series to preview risk- 
free for 10 days every 4 to 6 weeks. 


Mail to: Columbia House Video Library 
1400 N. Fruitridge Ave., P.O. Box 1112, Dept. NWS 
Terre Haute, IN 47811-1112 


口 YESI Enter my subscription to SPIES and 
send me Assassination under the terms described 
in this ad. This videocassette is mine to keep for 
the low introductory price of just $4.95 plus $2.45 
shipping and handling. AVAILABLE ON VHS ONLY 
Check method of payment: 


[I Check enclosed for $7.40 ($4.95 plus $2.45 shipping 
and handling) made payable to Columbia House Video, QPC 
[LI Charge my SPIES purchases to: QPD 

(J American Express [J MasterCard 

LJ VISA C Diners Club © Discover Card 


Account No. 


Exp. Date. 


Signature. 
Phone No.( ) 
Name 


(please print) 
Address 


City 
State Zip. 


Note: All subscriptions subject to review. Columbia House Video Library 
reserves the right to reject or cancel any subscription. Canadian residents 
will be serviced from Toronto. Offer may vary. Applicable sales tax 
added to all orders. 


©1992, The Columbia House Company 


Apt.No. 


landscape and wildlife of the American 
West and of possessing a deep respect 
and sympathy for Native Americans. 
For more information telephone 817- 
738-1933. 


The Spirit of Party: 
Hamilton and Jefferson at 
Odds 

This exhibition at the National Por- 
trait Gallery in Washington, D.C. 
through February 1 recounts the mu- 
tual animosity between Alexander Ham- 
ilton (1755-1804) and Thomas Jeffer- 
son (1743-1826), distinguished states- 
men whose personal and political bat- 
tles during the last years of the eigh- 
teenth century impacted on the 
direction of the nation’s constitutional 
government. Twenty-three portraits of 
the two antagonists and many of their 
friends and political allies—painted by 
some of the early republic’s most sig- 
nificant artists, including Gilbert Stu- 
art and John Trumball—are grouped 
with more than twenty letters, broad- 
sides, and engravings that reflect the 
nature of the Washington administra- 
tion (1789-1797); America’s response 
to France’s 1789 revolution; attempts 


to avoid war with Great Britain; the 
John Adams presidency (1797-1801); 
the XYZ Affair, which in 1798 brought 
the U.S. to the brink of war with her 
former French ally; and the 1800 pres- 
idential election, a close contest that 
resulted in a narrow victory for Jeffer- 
son. For more information telephone 
202-357-2700. 


The White House: 

A President’s Home, 

A Nation’s Showcase 

The massive renovation of the White 
House that took place during Harry S. 
Truman’s second term as president 
(1949-1953) is the focus of an exhibi- 
tion organized by the Harry S. Truman 
Library in Independence, Missouri. 
Running from January 8 through Ap- 
ril 11, the display features original ma- 
terials removed from the interior of 
the mansion during the remodeling as 
well as personal possessions of the 
Truman family that illustrate both 
their public and private lives during 
their years in what President Truman 
once referred to as “the great white 
jail.” Items include a table made of 
wood from the Lincoln Bedroom and 


ADVERTISEMENT 


other souvenirs crafted from White 
House materials that were sold to 
raise funds for the renovation. This ex- 
hibition will run concurrently with 
“The White House, 1792-1992: Image 
in Architecture” [see page 18, Jan- 
uary/February 1992 issue]. For more 
information telephone 816-833-1400. 


Occupied Baltimore: Civil 
War Prints from the Robert 
G. Merrick Collection 

During the early months of the Civil 
War, the Lincoln administration feared 
that Maryland would join other South- 
ern states in seceding from the Union, 
thus isolating the nation’s capital. To 
forestall such a move, the city of Balti- 
more—suspected as a hotbed of pro- 
Southern sentiment—was occupied by 
Federal troops during the summer of 
1861. More than forty rare lithographs 
depicting the camps, hospitals, and 
fortifications erected following the 
army’s arrival in the city are on view 
at the Maryland Historical Society in 
Baltimore until March 30. Originally 
produced by local printmakers for sale 
as souvenirs to Union soldiers and 
civilians, the lithographs are comple- 


Doctor Tips on Chest Pain and Clogged Arteries 


(SPECIAL FEATURE)-If you regularly 
have chest pain, ringing ears or even leg pain 
... your arteries may be clogged...and you 
may be on your way to a heart attack or stroke. 
A remarkable health guide by Dr. Edwin 
Flatto is now available that reveals a medically 
tested method that can stimulate your arteries 
to cleanse themselves-the natural way-without 
drugs or surgery. 


| It’s called ‘‘Cleanse Your Arteries & Save 
| Your Life?’ And it shows you exactly how 
nature can activate your body’s built-in artery 
cleansing mechanism once you stop eating the 
wrong foods. It also warns you of the potential 
danger of certain so-called ‘‘cholesterol’’ diets. 


Your own doctor will tell you that partially 
blocked arteries can produce many of the fol- 
lowing symptoms. And he’ll also agree that 
many of these symptoms may be improved 
once circulation is enhanced and the cleans- 
ing process begins. ‘‘Cleanse Your Arteries & 
Save Your Life’’ is based on documented 
scientific principles that can help: 

© Reduce chest pain (angina) 
© Reduce the risk of bypass surgery 
© Lower the incidence of heart disease 
e Reduce dizziness & loss of balance 
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e Improve a partial loss of hearing 

© Help clear up ringing in the ears 

e Help clear up leg pain, cramps or 
tiredness in the legs 

e Stimulate your body to produce a 
natural substance that seems to 
protect against heart attack 

© Make your body dispose of cholesterol 

e Thin out sludgy, poor circulating 
blood 

© Reduce blood triglyceride levels 

© Lower high blood pressure naturally 


By following Dr. Flatto’s advice you can feel 
better than you have in years. You’ll learn 
which delicious foods to eat and which to 
avoid. And you’ll probably have more energy 
than you know what to do with. Here’s just 
a small sample of the useful and helpful 
information you’ll find in this valuable aid to 
better health: 


e When women run higher risks for 
heart attacks 

e Which vitamins seem to offer pro- 
tection against heart disease 

e Which popular health foods may be 
dangerous 

e The real truth about chelation therapy 


The real truth about Omega-3 fish oils 

e The real truth about polyunsaturated 
fats 

© How to calm your nerves naturally 

e What simple food helps you lose 
weight 

e Relieve gas and constipation naturally 

Right now, as part of a special introductory 
offer, you can receive a special press run of 
“Cleanse Your Arteries & Save Your Life’’ by 
Edwin Flatto, M.D. for only $8.95 plus $1 
postage and handling. It is not available 
in any bookstore. It is only available through 
this special offer. Your satisfaction is 100% 
guaranteed. If you are dissatisfied in any 
way, simply return it in 90 days for a full 
refund-no questions asked. 

HERE’S HOW TO ORDER: simply write 
your name and address on a piece of paper 
and mail it along with cash, check or money 
order for only $9.95 to: THE LEADER Co., 
Inc. Publishing Division, Dept. LA3, P.O. 
Box 8347, Canton, Ohio 44711. (Make 
checks payable to The Leader Co., Inc.) 
VISA or MasterCard send card number and 
expiration date. Act now. Orders will be 


fulfilled on a first-come, first serve basis. 
©1992 The Leader Co., Inc. 


mented by a selection of ephemera and 
contemporary written accounts de- 
scribing life in the city during the na- 
tion’s greatest crisis. For more infor- 
mation telephone 301-685-3750. 


Souvenirs from the Voyage 
of Life 

The human tendency to hold onto me- 
mentos connected with significant or 
memorable moments in one’s life is re- 
flected in an exhibition at the DAR 
Museum in Washington, D.C. Approx- 
imately 140 eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century objects associated with 
life passages and their accompanying 
events are displayed in connection 
with five major periods familiar to 
all—childhood, youth, young adult- 
hood, maturity, and old age and death. 
These “souvenirs” include infants’ 
clothing, toys, schoolbooks, needle- 
work, military memorabilia, wedding 
gowns and gifts, and mourning jewel- 
ry and clothing. They represent both 
the similarities and marked contrasts 
between a woman’s and a man’s stages 
of life during those eras and illustrate 
the transformation of the simple, pri- 
vate ceremonies of the 1700s into the 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 


(As required under the act of August 12, 1970, 
Section 3685, Title 39, United States Code) filed 
September 1992. 


The title of this publication is AMERICAN HISTORY 
ILLUSTRATED (USPS 527-210, ISSN 0002-8770). It 
is published bi-monthly. The office of publication and 
the general business office is located at 6405 Flank 
Drive, Harrisburg, PA 17112. The publisher is Cowles 
Magazines, 6405 Flank Drive, Harrisburg, PA 17112. 
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Ed Holm, Editor 


complicated, elaborate forms and ritu- 
als in the following century. The show 
continues until March 31. For more in- 
formation telephone 202-879-3241/3254. 


Stonewall Jackson Returns 
fo Manassas 

The Manassas Museum in Virginia 
pays tribute to one of the South’s most 
popular heroes—Confederate General 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson (1824- 
1863)—with an exhibition that contin- 
ues through February. Among the ar- 
tifacts on view are the legendary lead- 
er’s engraved pocket watch, a lock of 
his hair, a handkerchief stained with 
his blood, the flag that draped his cof- 
fin, an engraved presentation sword, a 
camp stool and spurs Jackson used 
during the war, and a selection of 
lithographs. A West Point graduate, 
Jackson was a veteran of the Mexican 
War and a professor at the Virginia 
Military Institute before joining the 
Confederate Army at the start of the 
Civil War. Considered a brilliant lead- 
er and strategist, he received the nick- 
name “Stonewall” after holding the 
Confederate line during the First Bat- 
tle of Manassas in July 1861. Jackson 


, Arnold 
Steiger, 


succumbed to wounds received at the 
Battle of Chancellorsville when one of 
his own men fired in error. For more 
information on the exhibit telephone 
703-368-1873. 


The American West: 
Legendary Artists of the 
Frontier 

Forty-five paintings from one of the 
finest collections of western American 
art are at the Phoenix Art Museum 
from January 9 to March 7. Begun by 
John F. Eulich in 1978, this collection 
covers practically the entire spectrum 
of western painters active from 1830 to 
1930. The show includes works by pio- 
neer artists Alfred Jacob Miller, 
George Catlin, and Carl Wimar; first- 
generation members of the Taos, New 
Mexico school including Bert Geer 
Phillips, Ernest Blumenschein, Hanger 
Irving Couse, and Walter Ufer; and 
well-known turn-of-the-century painters 
Frederic Remington, Charles M. Rus- 
sell, and Thomas Moran. The exhibit 
will travel to Montgomery, Alabama 
and several additional venues before 
completing its tour. For more informa- 
tion telephone 602-257-1880. x 


His was the Great American Story. 
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A HOMETOWN HERO? 


Tracing Your Civil War Ancestor 
by Bertram Hawthorne Groene 
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Civil War Times Illustrated 


A guide, by an 
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for tracing the 
military history of 
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the Civil War. 
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text—artist Howard Terpning re-cre- 
ates the lost world of the Plains Indi- 


nel. Now retired, Schreadley has com- 
bined the firsthand knowledge gained 
during that tour of duty with further 
interviews and official records to pro- 
duce this comprehensive one-volume 
history of the U.S. Navy’s twenty-five- 
year involvement in Vietnam. In addi- 
tion to examining the operations of 
naval air, surface, coastal, riverine, and 
special warfare forces at every level 
and placing them in the context of the 
overall war effort, the author looks at 
the political and diplomatic decision- 
making that he feels was responsible 
for the war’s disastrous outcome. “The 
towers that all the might of the U.S. 
military could not topple in Vietnam,” 
he suggests, “were those erected . . . by 
civilian managers of the war—in the 
Pentagon, the State Department, and 
the White House. My research con- 
vinces me absolutely that our political 
leadership never suffered from a lack 
of sound military advice, only from a 
lack of political will to follow it.” 

By R.L. Schreadley (Naval Institute 
Press, Annapolis, Maryland, 1992; 418 
pages, illustrated, $29.95). 


Documents from 

the National Archives: 
Watergate 

The first in a series of “learning pack- 
ages” produced by the National 
Archives and Records Administration 
in Washington, D.C. to encourage the 
use of its resources and acquaint the 
public with the “excitement and 
widened curiosity that comes from 
reading a document created by some- 
one who participated in or witnessed a 
major historical event,” this booklet of- 
fers reproductions of nine archival doc- 
uments that shed light on the scandal 
that rocked the Richard Nixon presi- 
dency and led to his 1974 resignation 
from office. Included are Nixon’s letter 
of resignation; transcript excerpts of 
taped Oval Office conversations; a 
House Judiciary Committee report on 
the proposed impeachment of the pres- 
ident; memoranda relating to the Wa- 
tergate investigation; and the draft of 
President Gerald Ford’s remarks on 
granting a pardon to his predecessor. 
Aimed at adult readers, each title in 
the series contains an introduction 
that places the documents in their his- 


women in World War II industry. 
National Archives and Records Adminis- 
tration (Kendall / Hunt Publishing Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 539, Dubuque, Iowa 
52004-0539, 319-589-1000; $5.95 plus 
$2.00 shipping). 


The Democracy Reader: 
Classic and Modern 
Speeches, Essays, Poems, 
Declarations, and 
Documents on Freedom 
and Human Rights 
Worldwide 

Diane Ravitch and Abigail Thernstrom 
have assembled here more than one 
hundred documents spanning more 
than two millennia of human thought 
on the subject of democracy and the ide- 
als usually associated with it. Rather 
than a blueprint for an ideal society, the 
editors state, the collection brings the 
reader “arguments, metaphors, ques- 
tions, stories, poems, and manifestoes 
that tell of a search for legitimate and 
tolerant governance that is as open- 
ended now as it was when Pericles first 
defended it in ancient Athens.” Ravitch 
and Thernstrom divide the book into 
three sections: “Classical and European 
Thought,” which ranges from Thucy- 
dides’s account of the Peloponnesian 
Wars in the fifth century B.C. to Win- 
ston Churchill’s 1946 “Iron Curtain” 
speech; “The American Experience,” re- 
calling the early establishment of 
democratic institutions and the contin- 
uing struggle to live up to the ideal; and 
“Contemporary International Demo- 
cratic Idea,” reflective of the outbreak of 
democratic yearnings around the globe 
in recent years. 

Edited by Diane Ravitch and Abigail Th- 
ernstrom (HarperCollins Publishers, 


New York City, 1992; 331 pages, illus- 
trated, $35.00). 


Edgar Allan Poe: His Life 
and Legacy 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849)—creator 
of such masterpieces as The Fall of the 
House of Usher, The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue, and The Raven—looms 
as one of America’s most tragic literary 
figures. In this new biography, Jeffrey 
Meyers utilizes letters, manuscripts, 
and biographical resources to follow 
the author and poet from his inauspi- 
cious birth to a theatrical couple in 
Boston, through his paradoxical life 
and career (in which Poe’s unconven- 
tional lifestyle significantly affected 
the public’s perception of his work), to 
the mysterious events surrounding his 
death in Baltimore at the age of forty. 
Although not a prolific writer, Poe in- 
fluenced some of the greatest Ameri- 
can and European authors and is cred- 
ited with virtually inventing three lit- 
erary genres—the horror story, the de- 
tective story, and science fiction. 

By Jeffrey Meyers (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York City, 1992; 348 pages, il- 
lustrated, $30.00). 


Forge of Union, Anvil of 
Liberty: A Correspondent’s 
Report on the First Federal 
Elections, the First Federal 
Congress & the Creation of 
the Bill of Rights 

This final volume of Jeffrey St. John’s 
trilogy on the U.S. Constitution—each 
written as if the author were a jour- 
nalist reporting the events of the 
day—“is a report on the political pro- 
cess that defined America’s future and 
briefly covers the evolution . . . of a na- 
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Sight & Sound 


Time and again movies and television 
have depicted the role of the U.S. mil- 
itary in the pacification and settle- 
ment of the American West. Few Am- 
ericans are aware, however, that much 
of that difficult task was accomplished 
by members of the all-black Ninth and 
Tenth Cavalries and 24th and 25th In- 
fantries who fought in the Indian 
Wars; built roads and telegraph lines; 
chased cattle thieves and Mexican rev- 
olutionaries; and assisted in control- 
ling mob violence. The important and 
much-overlooked role of these men— 
dubbed “Buffalo Soldiers” by their 
Cheyenne enemies—is the subject of 
this superb documentary video, which 
recounts the units’ proud history from 
their 1866 establishment to the early 
twentieth century. (The all-black regi- 
ments did not disappear until the de- 
segregation of the armed forces in 
1952.) Rare historic photographs en- 
hance the story of the troops who, only 
a short time after George A. Custer re- 
fused to serve with them, saved the 
lives of a company his Seventh Caval- 
ry at the 1868 Battle of Beecher’s Is- 
land in Colorado; helped settle New 
Mexico’s Lincoln County War (1878- 
81); and fought alongside Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Rough Riders to capture 
San Juan Hill during the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. 

Bill Armstrong Productions, Inc., 15585 
High Knoll Road, Encino, California 
91436; VHS, 47 minutes, $19.95 plus 
$3.00 shipping. 


The Indian and His 
Homeland: American 
Images, 1590-1876 


Beginning with the sixteenth-century 
works of Jacques de Morgues Le 
Moyne and John White, this video 
production portrays—through historic 
paintings and illustrations—the exotic 
flora, fauna, and indigenous peoples 
that explorers, naturalists, and artists 
encountered during a three-hundred- 
year span on North America’s receding 
frontier. Featured artworks include 
magnificent bird portraits by John 
James Audubon; colorful depictions of 
Native Americans and their culture by 
frontier artists George Catlin and Karl 
Bodmer; and romantic landscapes of 
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nor) examines St. Louis’s French and 
Snanish colonial heritage and the nromi- 


tablish the first national park in 1872. 
Finley-Holiday Films, P.O. Box 619, 
Whittier, California 90608, 800-345- 
6707; VHS or Beta, 31 minutes, $24.95. 


Count Me In: The Doolittle 
Raiders Tell Their Story 

The title of this documentary of the 
daring April 18, 1942 U.S. bombing 
raid on Japan’s home islands—led by 
Major James H. Doolittle and carried 
out in retaliation for the earlier 
Japanese attack against Hawaii—de- 
rives from the response given by 
Sergeant Douglas V. Radney when 
asked if he were willing to sign on for 
the dangerous secret mission. Radney, 
who served as an engineer/gunner 
aboard one of the sixteen B-25 
bombers, is one of six participants in 
this Airmen Memorial Museum pro- 
duction who provide their reminis- 
cences from the not-often-heard enlist- 
ed man’s point of view. Period film 
footage and photographs enhance the 
crewmen’s accounts of their selection 
and training; their thoughts as the 
planes headed for their assigned tar- 
gets; the pilots’ attempts to reach Chi- 
na on dwindling gas reserves; and 
their fates and those of their comrades 
in Chinese, Japanese, and Russian 
hands. 

Zenda Films Home Video, Box 1758, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38109, 800-737- 
3739; VHS, 88 minutes, $19.95. 


Change of Address: To order the audio se- 
ries “The Good King: The American Presi- 
dency Since the Depression” (reviewed in 
the November / December 1992 issue), con- 
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BATTLES WON & LOST 


On and around a forbidding South Pacific island, American 
land, sea, and air forces—spearheaded by U.S. Marines— 
stemmed the tide of Japanese conquest and took the 
offensive that marked the end of the beginning of the Pacific War. 


Guadalcanal 


by Edward Oxford 


Some months ago, in the dark earth of a Guadalcanal 
hillside, a tapioca farmer planting a tree uncovered 
bits of metal, buttons, and human bones. With them he 
found an oval metal disk attached to a twisted coil of 
barbed wire. A relic from a battle fought on that hill- 
side nearly a half-century before, the disk was a dog tag 
that had been worn by a United States Marine. The 
man’s name still was legible. Reburying the remains where 
he had found them, the farmer took the dog tag to authorities at the U.S. embassy 
in Honiara. He, and they, wondered about the man whose bones lay in the un- 
marked and long-forgotten grave. 


he 1942-43 Battle for Guadalcanal, through the passage of five 

decades, has taken on the dimensions of legend. The contest for pos- 

session of this strategically located South Pacific island was far more 

than a battle. American Marines, backed by U.S. Army infantrymen, 
fought against Japanese forces there for six months—the longest single military 
campaign in United States history. During that period a succession of major 
ground clashes raged through Guadalcanal’s forbidding jungles and up and 
down its ridges, and skirmish actions took place so frequently that historians 
have been unable to enumerate them. 

The struggle for Guadalcanal was also much more than a land action. The re- 
gion surrounding the island was the setting for six major naval engagements, 
dozens of encounters between planes and ships, and day-after-day air-to-air 
fights. Every branch of the United States armed forces, plus supporting Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand units, played a part in the struggle. In all three di- 
mensions—land, sea, and air—the issue remained in doubt longer than in any 
other World War II campaign. 

Guadalcanal was costly in men, ships, and planes, both to the Americans and 
to the Japanese. The fierce fighting left thousands of corpses littering the jun- 
gle, while the waters around the island claimed fliers by the hundreds and 
sailors by the thousands. Across the seven seas, no more eerie ocean graveyard 
can be found than in the strait called “Ironbottom Sound,” wherein rest the 
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Focal point of the 
Guadalcanal campaign 
was Henderson Field 
(opposite), so named by 
American forces who 
captured and completed it 
after the airstrip was 
begun by the Japanese in 
mid-1942. Because it 
brought sea lanes linking 
the U.S. with Australia and 
New Zealand within reach 
of land-based aircraft, the 
airfield suddenly assumed 
strategic importance. 
Major General Alexander 
A. Vandegrift (above with 
amphibious force 
commander Richmond 
Turner), commander of the 
Ist Marine Division, was 
charged with the 
responsibility of taking and 
holding the vital airstrip. 


wrecks of some forty U.S. and Japanese war- 
ships. 

The American home front received news of 
the August 1942 U.S. landings on Guadal- 
canal with trepidation. Although Americans 
held high hopes for victory in the Pacific, 
consecutive disasters at Pearl Harbor, 
Guam, Wake, Bataan, and Corregidor had 
given them cause for doubt. Now, on another 
faraway tropical island, American fighting 
men for the first time were taking the offen- 
sive against their Japanese adversaries. 

Major General Alexander A. Vandegrift, 
the Marine commander at the scene of blood 
and battle, later recalled how crucial—and 
daunting—was the task his men faced: “We 
struck at Guadalcanal to halt the advance of 
the Japanese. We did not know how strong 
he was, nor did we know his plans. We knew 
only that he was moving down the island 
chain and that he had to be stopped.” 

In concluding his narrative of the cam- 
paign, naval historian Samuel Eliot Morison 
observed: “Guadalcanal is not a name but an 
emotion, recalling desperate fights in the air, 
furious night naval battles, frantic work at 
supply or construction, savage fighting in the 
sodden jungle, nights broken by screaming 
bombs and deafening explosions of naval 
shells.” 

The bloody campaign for Guadalcanal— 
destined to live on in the troubled memories 
of those who fought in and survived it— 
marked the end of the beginning of the Pa- 
cific War. 


By the summer of 1942, spearheads of 
Japanese aggression had pierced far south of 
the home islands. Rising Sun flags on the 
map of Southeast Asia marked the on- 
slaught: Hong Kong. Kendari. Balikpapan. 
Rabaul. Singapore. Sumatra. Bali. Timor. 
Java. Philippines. Buna. Now the advance 
threatened to cut off Australia from the 
United States. 

Japan's forces seemed unstoppable. Her 
fighting men sensed the touch of destiny. As 
they willed to do, in the test of arms, so they 
did. Theirs was a fatalistic belief: “Duty is 
weightier than a mountain, while death is 
lighter than a feather.” 

The Battle for Guadalcanal raged within 
the context of worldwide war. President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill had set forth their master 
plan: the Allies first would vanquish Hitler, 
then face Japan in the Far East with their 
concerted forces. 

The “Europe First” strivings, even as of 
early 1942, were already vast in scale. Allied 


convoys fought their way past German U- 
boats in the North Atlantic. The Russians 
engaged the Wehrmacht in massive battles. 
Preparations were under way for “Operation 
Torch” landings in North Africa. 

But Admiral Ernest J. King, U.S. chief of 
naval operations, demanded that attention 
also be paid the Pacific theater. He sketched 
“Operation Watchtower,” an invasion of the 
Solomon Islands, to be effected early in 1943. 
The Solomons, King was convinced, marked 
the line where American fighting forces 
must stop the Japanese advance. The is- 
lands lay athwart sea lanes running between 
the United States and Australia. Whoever 
controlled those lanes probably held the key 
to Southeast Asia. 

In June 1942, before his plan had thor- 
oughly jelled, disturbing word reached King. 
Scattered Australian “coastwatchers” in the 
Solomons had spotted the Imperial Army 
landing labor contingents on the island of 
Guadalcanal. And in early July, an Allied re- 
connaissance plane spotted the enemy force 
at work, scratching out an airfield. 

King’s invasion timetable suddenly 
jumped forward from many months to a few 
weeks. If Japanese air forces became en- 
trenched on Guadalcanal, they would be able 
to dominate the entire Solomon Islands 
chain, interdict lines of supply to America’s 
ally “down under,” and indeed threaten Aus- 
tralia itself. 

“Operation Watchtower” at once gained 
top priority in the Pacific War. Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, chief of the Pacific Fleet, 
assigned direction of the operation to Vice 
Admiral Robert Ghormley, commander of the 
South Pacific area. Vice Admiral F. Jack 
Fletcher, fresh from the naval battles of the 
Coral Sea and Midway, assumed overall 
charge of the Expeditionary Force. In com- 
mand of the amphibious force was Rear Ad- 
miral Richmond K. Turner. 

The U.S. 1st Marine Division, the force 
destined to face the Japanese troops, had the 
right leader for this venture. General Van- 
degrift, hard-willed and soft-spoken, was a 
seasoned veteran of 1930s jungle fighting in 
Nicaragua, Vera Cruz, and Haiti.* 

Handed a short fuse, Vandegrift was sud- 
denly “It.” He had expected to lead his 
Marines against the Japanese in six months. 
But as of late June, he was ordered to land 
them in the Solomons in six weeks. 


*The 1st Division was augmented by Raider, 
parachutist, and 2nd Division elements. Vande- 
grift would receive the Medal of Honor for his role 
in the Guadalcanal campaign. 
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A sixteenth-century Spanish explorer had 
come upon the Solomon Island chain while 
in search of King Solomon’s storied realm of 
Ophir. He named one of the largest islands 
Wadi-en-Canar, after a village in Spain. In 
time that name became Guadalcanal. The 
double chain, a thousand miles northeast of 
Australia, was a British protectorate before 
Japanese forces made their appearance 
there. 

U.S. intelligence specialists hurriedly 
studied the Solomon Islands setting. They 
talked with traders, missionaries, and 
planters who knew the Guadalcanal terrain 
and studied years-old navigation charts of its 
waters. Then they roughed out an invasion 
map, mimeographed copies, and rushed 
them to troop leaders. 

In New Zealand, elements of the 1st Divi- 
sion experienced difficulties from the begin- 
ning. Rainstorms drenched supplies. A dock 
strike forced the Marines to combat-load 
their own troopships. The latest aerial pho- 
tos of the target area, dispatched to 1st Divi- 
sion commanders, never reached them. 

In late July, eighty ships of the Expedi- 
tionary Force—including the aircraft carri- 
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ers Enterprise, Saratoga, and Wasp, with 250 
aircraft on board; the battleship North Car- 
olina; and a score of cruisers and destroy- 
ers—rendezvoused south of Fiji. Twenty- 
three transports carried nineteen thousand 
Marines. 

General Vandegrift had estimated that his 
Marines would need four to five days to get 
themselves and their supplies ashore. To 
Vandegrift’s consternation, Fletcher now de- 
clared that he would only be able to keep his 
carriers off Guadalcanal for two days, “be- 
cause of the danger of air attacks and be- 
cause of the fuel situation.” Vandegrift, fear- 
ing that his Marines would be stranded on 
the beach without air cover, strenuously ob- 
jected to the pull-out plan but was overruled. 

Fletcher did, at least, give Vandegrift a 
day or two for some hurried invasion re- 
hearsals—which, in Vandegrift’s view, were 
“a complete bust.” 

Then the fleet stoically headed toward 
Guadalcanal at twelve knots. 


Although intensively trained, the majority of 


the nineteen thousand Marines in the land- 
ing force were untested by fire—adventurous 
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“We struck 
at Guadal- 
canal to halt 
the advance 
of the Japan- 
ese. We did 
not know 
how strong 
he was... 
only that he 
was moving 
down the 
island chain 
and that 

he had to be 
stopped.” 
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north coast of Guadalcanal 
on August 7, 1942, a 
nineteen-thousand-man 
Marine force quickly took 
possession of the Japanese 
airfield. Following the early 
withdrawal of supporting 
aircraft carriers—and then 
of their own amphibious 
force ships following a 
devastating night attack by 
enemy cruisers—the 
Marines found themselves 
on their own with limited 
food, munitions, and 
supplies. Marines 
(opposite) patrol at the 
mouth of the Matanikau 
River, later the scene of 
fierce fighting during 
Japanese efforts to retake 
the airfield. 


Landing unopposed on the 


youngsters recently out of farms and offices, 
high schools and colleges. Many had ap- 
peared at recruiting offices the Monday 
morning after the December 7, 1941 Pearl 
Harbor attack. But scattered among them 
was a core of hard-faced old-timers who had 
seen service in France, the Caribbean, or 
China. Long renowned as the “First to 
Fight,” these men of “the Corps” represented 
a way of life dedicated to duty. In the words 
of Marine historian Colonel John Thomason, 
“they were the Leathernecks, the old breed of 
American regular, regarding the service as 
home and war as an occupation, and they 
transmitted their temper and character and 
viewpoint to the high-hearted volunteer 
mass.” 

For more than a week the invasion fleet 一 
the most powerful amphibious attack force 
until then assembled—steamed across the 
blue waters of the South Pacific. At Rabaul, 
six hundred miles northwest of Guadalcanal, 
tropical showers kept Japanese reconnais- 
sance aircraft on the ground. 

“It seems incredible,” wrote Marine histo- 
rian Major John Zimmerman, “that such a 
force should have been able to approach the 
landing beach undetected, but it is a fact 
that no signs of life came from the shore as 
the convoy ran down the coast.” 

“X-Ray,” the main fifteen-ship transport 
group, headed toward the north shore of 


- Guadalcanal. “Yoke,” an eight-ship forma- 


tion, closed on Tulagi, twenty-two miles far- 
ther north. 


Something sinister about Guadalcanal struck 
the Marines when they first caught sight of 
it in the predawn light of August 7, 1942. “It 
gave you the creeps,” one recalled later. Even 
the smell of the jungle island, rank with 
mud, lent a disturbing eeriness. 

Situated just south of the equator, the 
rain-swept island, ninety miles long and 
thirty miles wide, loomed green, dark, and 
forbidding. Its landscape featured steep vol- 
canic slopes, thick jungles, and precipitous 
ravines. Here flourished huge trees with 
knobby roots, thick tangles of vines with 
sharp thorns, vegetation so dense as to be al- 
most impenetrable. And where jungle left 
off, clumps of rough-bladed shoulder-high 
kunai grass took over. Throughout the ter- 
rain thrived bats, lizards, scorpions, and 
malaria-bearing mosquitoes. An apt line ina 
Jack London short story read: “If I were a 
king, the worst punishment I could inflict on 
my enemies would be to send them to the 
Solomons.” 

A few minutes after 6 A.M. on the seventh, 


eight-inch guns aboard the heavy cruiser 
Quincy opened fire on Guadalcanal, followed 
soon after by those of other warships. Hun- 
dreds of shells during a three-hour bom- 
bardment hammered the silent shores. Air- 
craft from the three carriers that lay in open 
waters to the south bombed and strafed the 
jungle beaches. 

Finally, at 9:10 A.M. loudspeakers blared 
the command: “Load the landing force!” The 
battle for Guadalcanal had begun. 


“Antlike they went over the side,” Private 
Robert Leckie later wrote of his Marine com- 
rades, “clinging to the rough rope nets that 
swayed out and in against the warm steel 
sides of the ships. They stepped on the fin- 
gers of the men below them and felt their 
own hands squashed by the men above.” 

Dripping with sweat, Marines carrying 
heavy packs and bolt-action Springfield ri- 
fles of pre-World War I vintage clambered 
into bobbing Higgins boats. The first of four 
hundred boats moved in circles, waiting 
their turn. Wave after wave of them, upon 
reaching their point of departure, headed to- 
ward the beach. Eight months to the day af- 
ter the Pearl Harbor disaster, the first Amer- 
ican invasion effort of World War II was un- 
der way. 

First Division men stepped ashore at 
“Beach Red,” a stretch of sand near the 
Tenaru River on Guadalcanal’s north-central 
coast. The landing went well. But the still- 
ness puzzled the invaders. They stared at a 
wall of jungle. Some wondered whether 
there were any Japanese at all on the island. 

The Navy’s gunfire, it turned out, had 
driven the Japanese garrison troops and 
their Korean labor contingents into the hills 
that rimmed the Lunga Plain. U.S. intelli- 
gence had estimated that Japanese strength 
would comprise between three thousand and 
seven thousand men. The actual figure was 
closer to a few hundred troops, with a labor 
force of about two thousand. 

By that first afternoon, nearly eleven 
thousand U.S. Marines had landed at “Beach 
Red.” Lieutenant Evard Snell dug from his 
pack a faded six-by-eight-inch U.S. flag and 
ran it to the top of a Japanese flagpole. 

The Japanese high command had been 
taken by surprise. Irate officers at Rabaul or- 
dered an air attack upon the American land- 
ing force. Taking off from Rabaul, fifty “Bet- 
ty” bombers and “Zero” fighters, followed by 
“Val” dive-bombers, attempted to attack the 
U.S. troop transports. 

Raked by antiaircraft gunners and U.S. 
carrier planes, the Japanese attackers 
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scored but one hit—on a destroyer. They lost 
sixteen planes in the action, but in a display 
of dogfighting skill shot down twelve Ameri- 
can aircraft. 

By dusk, the American invaders held a 
beachhead a mile wide and a half-mile deep. 
During their first night ashore, Marines 
imagined the vegetation to be alive with en- 
emy soldiers. For passwords they used words 
like “lollipop,” “polyglot,” and “lollygag,” 
their notion being that the Japanese had 
trouble pronouncing the letter “I”. Here and 
there, men fired at shadows. 

The situation seemed well in hand for the 
Marines of “X-Ray” on Guadalcanal. But for 
the men of “Yoke” it was a different story. 
When those six thousand Marines landed on 
the islets of Tulagi, Gavutu, and Tanambogo, 
they encountered Japanese soldiers holed up 
in caves and pillboxes, who held out to the 
last man. The defenders lost some nine hun- 
dred men, the attackers nearly one hundred 
and fifty in the vicious storming operation. 
The fighting on these dots of land, said one 
Marine officer later, “gave us a good preview 
of what we had to face later at Tarawa, Iwo 
Jima, Okinawa, and Saipan.” 


The second day—August 8—on Guadalcanal’s 
“Beach Red” was chaotic. Supplies piled up 
faster than shore parties could move them 


inland. Ships were forced to suspend further 
unloading until the beach could be cleared. 

Coastwatchers warned that Japanese 
bombers were on their way. At noon, more 
than thirty Bettys bore down upon the trans- 
port ships. The bombers flew in at an alti- 
tude of forty feet, moving into bursts of anti- 
aircraft fire. One scored a torpedo hit on a 
destroyer. Another exploded in what one Ma- 
rine called a “blood red” burst of flame upon 
a transport. Twenty Japanese and ten U.S. 
Navy planes went down in flames. 

Two days of air attacks cost the Japanese 
forty planes—most lost in combat, others 
simply running out of fuel and crashing into 
the sea. The scope of battle had become ap- 
parent. The fight would be not only for the 
ground but also for the sea and skies. 

Green-clad Marines pushed inland through 
plantations of coconut trees. By late after- 
noon, advance patrols occupied the airstrip. 
Rifles at the ready for expected resistance, 
they instead found bowls of rice still set out 
on tables, work clothes hung on rope lines, 
and even stores of sake. 

The gravel-and-coral runway, 2,600 feet 
long and 150 feet wide, was nine-tenths fin- 
ished. Japanese fighter planes had been 
scheduled to make their first landings there 
within days. The Marines had seized the 
strip just in time. 
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The Marines 
had a hand- 
hold on one 
percent of 
the landmass 
of a malev- 
olent island. 
The struggle 
centered on 
one question: 
Could the Jap- 
anese break 
the American 


grip? 
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The seas around 
Guadalcanal soon became 
the locale of hard-fought 
and costly naval and air 
actions, as the two 
adversaries struggled for 
control of the island. A 
low-flying “Betty” bomber 
(above) slips past U.S. 
destroyers during a 
torpedo run against the 
amphibious force in 
August; and the doomed 
U.S. aircraft carrier 
“Wasp” (opposite), 
torpedoed by a Japanese 
submarine while escorting 
U.S. reinforcements to 

the island in mid- 
September, burns fiercely. 
A second U.S. carrier, the 
“Hornet,” was sunk by 
enemy aircraft in October. 
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That night, to the dismay of Marine com- 
manders, Admiral Fletcher abruptly with- 
drew his aircraft carriers—even before the 
time he first had set. The fury of the Jap- 
anese air attacks had given him pause. Al- 
ready having lost the Lexington in the Battle 
of the Coral Sea and the Yorktown at Mid- 
way, Fletcher had no wish to become the first 
American admiral to lose five carriers. 

Vice Admiral Gunichi Mikawa, one of the 
Japanese Navy’s boldest tacticians, mean- 
while slipped five heavy cruisers, two light 
cruisers, and a destroyer into the channel 
hard by the volcanic cone of Savo Island, ten 
miles north of Guadalcanal. 

Mikawa’s ships had no radar, but his look- 
outs, equipped with excellent binoculars, 
were expert in night fighting. And his torpe- 
do tubes packed “Long Lance” torpedoes that 
in range, speed, and accuracy far exceeded 
their U.S. counterparts. Each was capable of 
propelling its thousand pounds of high ex- 
plosives more than ten miles at a speed of 
fifty knots. 

In the oppressive blackness, Mikawa’s col- 
umn eased in among the sixteen U.S. and 
Australian cruisers and destroyers that 
screened the American troop transports. 

At 1:36 A.M. on the moonless morning of 
August 9, Mikawa ordered: “Commence fir- 
ing!” Illuminated by flares and caught in 
searchlight beams, the Allied crews were 
stunned by strike after strike of Long Lances 
and by successive salvos of gunfire. Marines 
on the landing beach heard the rumble of 
six- and eight-inch guns at sea—and stared 
at their flashes. 

The Quincy, which had fired the first 
naval shells at Guadalcanal, swiftly became 
the first U.S. warship to receive death-hits. 
Ensign Harris Hammersmith later remem- 
bered: “Fire all around. Shells hitting our su- 
perstructure. They were dead, so many of 
them. The captain. The exec. The chief engi- 
neer. The navigator. They all got it. There 
was fire-light shining on the flag. Those of us 
who saw the colors in the light never forgot 
what we saw. There was a shell-hole in the 
blue field. And a hole in the red and white 
stripes. But the flag was there, still.” 

In a violent action lasting barely thirty 
minutes—the Japanese adroit, the Allies 
confused—Mikawa’s ships sank the U.S. 
cruisers Quincy, Vincennes, and Astoria, as 
well as Australian cruiser Canberra—with 
no ship losses to themselves. 

By 2:30 A.M., little more than rain squalls 
separated Mikawa from the U.S. transports, 
the main target of his mission. But the 
Japanese admiral, fearful of being attacked 


by U.S. Navy aircraft, was unaware that Ad- 
miral Fletcher and his carriers already had 
vanished into the night. As historian Rich- 
ard B. Frank said: “Fletcher never stopped 
his gallop from the guns.” 

Mikawa might well have destroyed all of 
the U.S. transports huddled at their anchor- 
age—and won the battle for Guadalcanal 
then and there. Instead, he turned his ships 
northward. 

Marines ashore felt certain that the vio- 
lent night fight signaled an American victo- 
ry at sea. But when the sun rose, they could 
see Higgins boats carrying burned sailors 
through wreckage-strewn waters. The bodies 
of more than a thousand American and Aus- 
tralian seamen had been consigned to what 
would become known as “Ironbottom 
Sound.” By contrast, the Japanese had lost 
fewer than forty men. 

The Battle of Savo had been a Pearl-Har- 
bor-at-Sea. Embittered Marines nicknamed 
the disaster the “Battle of the Five Sitting 
Ducks.” It was, said historian Morison, 
“probably the worst defeat ever inflicted on 
the United States Navy in a fair fight.”* 

By nightfall of August 9, Admiral Turner 
followed the example of Admiral Fletcher. 
Left without air protection, he put his trans- 
ports out to sea. Some were still seventy-five 
percent loaded—with food, sandbags, how- 
itzers, barbed wire, radar equipment, and 
ammunition. The incredulous Marines of the 
1st Division found themselves, like so many 
castaways, left high and dry. 


Headlines brought Americans word of U.S. 
Marines on a faraway island whose name 
most had never before heard: “Fierce Battle 
Rages in Solomons” . . . “Marines on Shore”... . 
“Americans Hold Ground on Guadalcanal.” 

Radio Tokyo derided the Marines on 
Guadalcanal as “summer insects which have 
dropped into the fire.” Marine Corps histori- 
an Henry Shaw, Jr. states: “The Japanese 
commanders at Rabaul grossly underesti- 
mated the strength of Vandegrift’s force. 
They thought the Marine landings consti- 
tuted a reconnaissance force, perhaps two 
thousand men, on Guadalcanal.” 

In his command tent at the edge of the 
airstrip, Vandegrift knew that he was in a 
race against time. The Marines had to com- 


*The U.S. Navy kept the debacle secret for months 
afterward to avoid giving aid and comfort to the en- 
emy. A Navy investigation of the sea battle found 
so many high-ranking naval officers to be at fault 
that no one of them was singled out for censure. 
One captain, fearful that he was to be unfairly 
blamed, committed suicide. 
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plete the runway quickly so that U.S. air- 
craft could give the ground fighters air cover. 
And they would have to hold that field at all 
cost. 

In five days, using captured trucks and 
earth-rollers, the Marines extended the run- 
way’s length to 3,800 feet. They named the 
airstrip Henderson Field—in honor of Major 
Lofton Henderson, a Marine squadron lead- 
er killed in the Battle of Midway. 


Digging in, the men of the 1st Division es- 
tablished a defensive line around Henderson 
Field. It stretched about five miles along the 
coast and extended some three miles inland. 
They emplaced sharpened stakes, dug fox- 
holes, and built redoubts here and there 
along this perimeter. 

Such would become the crux of the cam- 
paign. The U.S. Marines had a handhold on 
one percent of the land mass of a malevolent 
island in the middle of nowhere. In the Pa- 
cific War, attention would focus ever more 
sharply on this outpost. The struggle cen- 
tered upon one question: Could the Japanese 
break the American grip? 

The Marines faced an inauspicious future. 
They were at the wrong end of a tenuous 
supply line. Rations and ammunition were 
low. The Japanese Navy dominated the wa- 
ters around them. Enemy planes harassed 


the beachhead by day. Warships shelled it by 
night. At times, while Marines watched help- 
lessly through their binoculars, landing craft 
dropped Japanese troops on beaches out of 
range of the Americans’ 105-millimeter how- 
itzers. And each night “Washing-Machine 
Charlie,” a patrol bomber with two out-of- 
sync engines, flew over and dropped a bomb 
or two to keep them awake and worried. 

The Leathernecks made do. They used 
Japanese shovels to fill rice bags with sand 
for their defensive positions. They built la- 
trines out of captured Japanese lumber. 
They ate Japanese tinned beef and canned 
seaweed. And, though not much enjoying 
them, they smoked Japanese-issue cigar- 
ettes. 

Their first encounter with enemy troops 
proved costly. Told by a captured Japanese 
soldier that his company wanted to give up, 
the Marines unwisely sent a twenty-five- 
man patrol to accept their surrender. On the 
night of August 12 the prisoner coolly led 
them to his company’s position. There, wait- 
ing ambushers killed all but three of the 
Americans. 

Propaganda broadcaster “Tokyo Rose” 
taunted the marooned invaders. Among the 
Marines there was uneasy talk of another 
Bataan, while they scanned the skies, in 
vain, for U.S. planes. 
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The scope of 
battle soon 
became 
apparent. 
The fight 
would be not 
only for 

the ground 
but also for 
the sea and 
skies. 
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“We had one 


thing on 
our minds— 
get the job 
done.” 


In vain, that is, until the afternoon of Au- 
gust 20, when twelve Marine “Dauntless” 
dive-bombers and nineteen “Wildcat” fight- 
ers appeared, flew low over the Marine posi- 
tions, and landed at their new home field. 
Marines cheered, waved their arms, and 
stomped up and down. Vandegrift recalled: “I 
was close to tears and I was not alone.” 

The stage had been set for a drama that as 
yet had no script. Both sides would have to 
measure how much this place of pestilence 
was in fact worth to them. Soon enough, the 
struggle would become a chronicle of attri- 
tion. 


On August 18 the first Japanese reinforce- 
ments for Guadalcanal landed at Taivu, 
twenty miles east of the American beach- 
head. The nine hundred seasoned Japanese 
troops came ashore ready to fight. 

Two days later, at the Tenaru River, a tidal 
stream a mile east of Henderson Field, the 
Marines experienced their first major en- 
counter with Japanese infantrymen. The fu- 
rious struggle matched Japanese fanaticism 
against Marine firepower. 

The Marines had received warning when 
a bleeding native scout, Jacob Vouza, 
crawled into the American lines. Captured 
by the enemy, Vouza had been tortured in at- 


tempts to extract information about the U.S. 
defenses. He refused to yield. Although bay- 
onetted and left to die, Vouza chewed 
through the straw ropes that bound him and 
made his way three miles back to the Marine 
lines. Before passing out he gave the Ameri- 
cans details of the enemy forces and their de- 
ployment. 

At 2 A.M. on August 20, impetuous Colonel 
Kiyoano Ichiki led his nine hundred in- 
fantrymen across the sand spit at the river’s 
mouth, planning to recapture Henderson 
Field with a single thrust. So confident was 
Ichiki of the fighting abilities of his men— 
veterans of Malaya and Singapore—that he 
had not waited for the landing of a follow-on 
twelve-hundred-man contingent. 

As Ichiki’s infantrymen swept against the 
Marine line, running low with bayoneted ri- 
fles, they were caught in artillery bursts and 
rifle fire. “Marines and Japanese fought face- 
to-face in the swirling gunsmoke,” Lieu- 
tenant Nikolai Stevenson later recalled, 
“lunging, stabbing, and smashing with bay- 
onets and rifle butts.” 

Marine fire cut down a first wave, then a 
second and a third. Private John Rivers, of 
Native American stock, fired two hundred 
rounds from his machine-gun before being 
killed. Private Albert A. Schmid dispatched 
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a score of Japanese as they ran toward his 
machine gun. “There was a flash of light,” he 
later related, “as if someone fired a Roman 
candle in my face and at the same time hit 
me with a baseball bat.” Blinded by grenade 
fragments, Schmid fought on with a pistol, 
pointing it straight ahead and pulling the 
trigger. Three Japanese rushed at Corporal 
Dean Wilson in his foxhole. A war corre- 
spondent later wrote that “Wilson lunged for 
his machete and struck an attacker; the en- 
emy clutched his oozing middle. Wilson then 
jumped out of the hole and hacked the other 
two to death.” 

Undaunted, at dawn the Japanese 
charged again. The Marines raked them 
with devastating artillery fire. Wounded 
Japanese soldiers waited until Marines ad- 
vanced, then killed both themselves and the 
Americans with concealed hand grenades. 
Later in the day, Marine tanks went after 
the enemy infantrymen, rolling over num- 
bers of them in the sand. “The rear of the 
tanks,” General Vandegrift wrote in his re- 
port, “looked like meat grinders.” 

The Battle of Tenaru was war without 
mercy. Nearly eight hundred of the Japanese 
Army’s finest troops were killed. Some forty 
Marines died; seventy-five were wounded. 

The tableau was as prophetic as it was 
harrowing. Scores of Japanese dead lay half- 
buried in tidal sands. In keeping with their 
battle oath, the attackers had not looked 
back. They had gone forward to die for the 
Emperor. In a palm grove, Ichiki expressed 
his loyalty to his fallen men. He had his reg- 
imental flag burned. Then, with a pistol- 
shot, he killed himself. 

The U.S. Marines had withstood the on- 
slaught of Japan’s finest. They had proved 
that the unstoppable Japanese could be 
stopped. 


No sooner had Ichiki failed at the Tenaru 
than the build-up started again. In late Au- 
gust, the Japanese formed a powerful naval 
strike force, intent on getting troops ashore. 
An outnumbered U.S. Navy force, built 
around the Enterprise and Wasp, set forth to 
thwart them. 

The ensuing Battle of the Eastern Sol- 
omons, August 24-25, became a Midway- 
style carrier duel. Japanese dive-bombers fu- 
riously assaulted the Enterprise, scoring 
three hits. But the “Big E” survived. 

U.S. aircraft, in turn, attacked and sank 
the carrier Ryujo, a destroyer, and a troop 
transport. Smoke and flames cleared to re- 
veal the Japanese fleet—warships and 
transports alike—withdrawing. Seventy-five 


Japanese aircraft had been downed and 
twenty American planes lost. 

The battle cost the Japanese daytime con- 
trol of the sea. The night became their prov- 
ince. 

The wily Rear Admiral Raizo Tanaka be- 
gan a series of “rat runs.” Fast destroyers, 
the decks of each crammed with 150 soldiers 
and their battle gear, sped to Guadalcanal 
under the cover of darkness, unloaded their 
cargo at Cape Esperance or Taivu Point, 
then disappeared before morning light. 
Tanaka’s troop-runs became so regular that 
the Marines dubbed them the “Tokyo Ex- 
press” and the passage separating the east- 
ern and western Solomons through which 
the destroyers slipped “the Slot.” By mid- 
September, more than five thousand Jap- 
anese soldiers had infiltrated Guadalcanal in 
this manner. The Marines came to dread twi- 
light. 


Life at the airstrip for the raffish fliers of the 
“Cactus Air Force”—named after the code- 
word for Guadalcanal—was makeshift and 
risk-filled. The airmen roughed it. They sub- 
sisted on beans, rice, and Spam; washed in 
the Lunga River, and put in sixteen-hour 
days. Pilots lasted about a month on this 
schedule before losing the eye-to-hand coor- 
dination needed to do air battle. But fortu- 
itous reinforcements—Navy fliers from car- 
riers, Army pilots from other bases—kept 
the force in action. 

The Wildcats, Dauntlesses, and Avengers 
they flew also were rapidly expended. Half- 
wrecked aircraft piled up in the “bone-yard.” 
At times fewer than a dozen aircraft were 
flyable. 

Midday sun dried Henderson Field into 
dust, and downpours turned the dust into 
mud. Gas had to be hand-pumped, bombs 
hand-hoisted, machine-gun belts hand-load- 
ed. There were no lights, no hangars, no re- 
pair shops. Japanese naval guns kept 
Seabees busy filling craters in the runway. 
One day, eight American planes crashed on 
takeoff, victims of their own airstrip. 

Among the fifteen Medals of Honor award- 
ed during the Guadalcanal campaign, four 
went to Marine aviators. One was cigar- 
chewing Captain “Joe” Foss, top U.S. air ace 
at Guadalcanal, with twenty-six kills. “From 
the generals to the privates,” he said, “we 
had one thing on our minds—get the job 
done.” Foss and his determined fellow pilots, 
though outnumbered two to one, shot down 
260 Japanese planes during the Guadal- 
canal campaign—two and a half times as 
many as they lost. 
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The tiny “Cactus Air Force” 
based at Henderson Field 
continuously engaged in 
combat with Japanese 
aircraft and against naval 
forces and ground troops. 
Heavily pounded by 
enemy bombs and naval 
artillery, the gravel and 
coral runway was patched 
and repatched by SeaBees 
(opposite). One of 260 
Japanese planes downed 
by Henderson’s Marine, 
Navy, and Army pilots 
during the campaign 
plummets toward earth 


(above). 
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In February 1943, after a 
war of attrition that had 
continued for six months, 
Japan finally yielded 
Guadalcanal to U.S. forces, 
now in command of the air, 
the seas, and the ground 
itself. Twenty-five thousand 
Japanese troops had 
sacrificed their lives for the 
emperor. Two dozen 
Japanese ships (including the 
beached transport, opposite) 
and six hundred planes had 
been lost. The struggle also 
had been costly in lives and 
materiel for America, but 
U.S. forces had met and 
turned back the tide of 
Japanese aggression— 
marking the end of the 
beginning of the Pacific War. 
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Clashes between the contending battle 
fleets, meanwhile, took the form of sprawling 
air-sea battles in and about the Solomon Is- 
lands. At times ground troops had but scant 
knowledge of the sea fights raging beyond 
the horizon. 

To U.S. sailors, the waters were unforgiy- 
ing. The eastern approaches to the Coral 
Sea, for example, earned the sobriquet “Tor- 


pedo Junction.” Here prowled Japanese sub- 
marines, on the hunt for U.S. warships pa- 
trolling the supply routes to the Marine gar- 
rison. On August 30, the Saratoga was tor- 
pedoed and forced to hobble back to the U.S. 
West Coast for repairs. 

Fatigue, fear, and frequent calls to battle 
stations marked the sailors’ nights and days. 
They faced savage and sudden death at sea: 
men blown apart by torpedo-hits or shell- 
fire, burned alive, drowned, mutilated, lost 
in the water. 


On Guadalcanal, a pattern of Japanese 
build-up and attrition evidenced itself. “A 
few thousand men would land from trans- 
ports and then attack almost immediately,” 
Marine historian Shaw explains. “The action 
at the threatened point would be bitterly 
fought with advantage whipsawing back and 
forth, but with the defenders always able to 
constitute enough reserve strength to beat 
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the Japanese back with staggering losses.” 

A particularly hard-fought battle marked 
September. General Kiyotaki Kawaguchi 
had come ashore with six thousand troops, 
intent upon succeeding where Ichiki had 
failed. Confident of success, Kawaguchi even 
brought his dress-white uniform with him to 
don when the flag of the Rising Sun again 
fluttered over Guadalcanal. 

Colonel Merritt A. “Red Mike” Edson’s 
Marine Raiders awaited Kawaguchi’s on- 
slaught along a low, T-shaped, bare-topped 
ridge a mile south of Henderson Field, facing 
thick jungle. Near midnight on September 
12, Japanese soldiers, screaming and shoot- 
ing, swarmed out of the darkness. 

So began the Battle of Bloody Ridge. In- 
tensely though the defenders fought, the at- 
tackers pushed them back four hundred 
yards. The Japanese almost—but not 
quite—broke the line. By dawn, they faded 
back into the jungle. 

On the following night Edson had several 
hundred men—his Raiders, along with mem- 
bers of parachute units—dug in along a bend 
on the ridge-contour. A red signal flare burst 
above the ridge. The Marines could hear an 
incantation. In the shadows, Japanese sol- 
diers were slapping rifle-butts and chanting: 
“U.S. Marines be dead tomorrow! U.S. Mar- 
ines be dead tomorrow!” 

More than two thousand soldiers swarmed 
toward the ridge. “The attacks were con- 
stant,” one Marine said. “Like waves. The 
Japanese would just attack, attack, attack. 
When one wave was mowed down, and I 
mean mowed down, another followed.” 

The battle continued long past midnight. 
As some Japanese gained ground at the cen- 
ter of the line, others slashed the flank. 
Marines and Japanese soldiers went at each 
other with bayonets, from foxhole to foxhole. 

“We were told we had to stay until we 
died, to hold the line,” relates Thomas Mul- 
lahey, a platoon leader on the ridge. “We nev- 
er felt we'd get out of it, actually.” 

Half a century later, former Marine scout 
Edgar Shepard still clearly remembers the 
brutal battle—and the loss of his friend, Pri- 
vate Frank “Russ” Whittlesey. The two men 
were several hundred yards forward of the 
main defensive line, looking for snipers, 
when seventeen-year-old Shepard was hit 
during an exchange of gunfire. “I was 
wounded quite seriously, shot through the 
chest and both arms.” 

Whittlesey was helping his companion 
back toward the American line when they 
heard a Japanese patrol closing in from be- 
hind. “Russ pushed me slightly to the left, 
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and he went to the right,” Shepard recently 
recalled for a newspaper reporter. “He was a 
short distance off the trail. He made rustling 
noises in the grass. The Japanese left the 
trail and cut in to where the noise was. All I 
could do was hear. Firing and screams. 
That’s where they killed him.” 

Marines later found Whittlesey, bayonet- 
ed or shot. They buried him in the ground 
where he had fallen.* 

Edson rallied his men, calling upon them 
to hold their ground. He radioed his artillery 
fire to hit “Closer! Closer!” Howitzer shells 
fell as close as a hundred yards, forming a 
wall of shrapnel against the enemy. 

Even so, the persevering charges of the 
Japanese wore a hole in Edson’s line, forcing 
the defenders back to a last position not 
more than a thousand yards from the run- 
way. One Japanese attacker, wearing a 
sword, got to within a few feet of General 
Vandegrift himself before being shot. That 
last thin line of U.S. Marines could not, 
would not, be broken. 

The Japanese struck several times 
through the night, “grinding themselves into 
the fire from Marine artillery, mortars, ma- 
chine guns, and rifles in vain attempts to dis- 
lodge Edson from his final knoll of Bloody 
Ridge,” according to one account. 

Kawaguchi ran out of fresh bodies before 
the Marines ran out of ammunition. On the 
ridge, a soldier could be heard calling out in 
pain: “Okasan!” (“Mother!”). The Japanese 
assault force lay shattered in the dark. Scat- 
tered about the ridge were the bodies of more 
than six hundred Japanese troops and near- 
ly one hundred Marines. 

Kawaguchi led his survivors back into the 
jungle. So certain had he been of breakfast- 
ing on American food that his men had car- 
ried few provisions. During their retreat, 
more than four hundred stragglers died of 
starvation or wounds. A Marine patrol later 
came across a trunk containing Kawaguchi's 
white uniform. 

After the Battle of Bloody Ridge, according 
to Japanese military historian Masanori Ito, 
“Imperial General Headquarters realized for 
the first time that the strength and fighting 
spirit of the enemy at Guadalcanal were 
more than anticipated.” 

“Red Mike” Edson put it more bluntly: “I 
have learned respect for the Japanese sol- 
dier, but I think the Marines are better.” Ed- 
son received the Medal of Honor for his ac- 
tion on the ridge that some still refer to as 
“Edson’s Ridge.” 


*For more of Whittlesey’s story, see page 70. 


On September 15, a Japanese flying boat en- 
countered a Guadalcanal-bound American 
convoy—six troopships escorted by the carri- 
ers Wasp and Hornet and other warships. 
Aboard the troopships were the 4,200 men of 
the 7th Marine Regiment, along with sup- 
plies. The Imperial Navy deployed nine sub- 
marines in a line across the convoy’s path. A 
few slipped through the destroyer screen. 
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At 2:45 P.M. lookouts on the Wasp saw a 
spread of torpedoes speeding straight toward 
the carrier. “Those Long Lances hit us— 
Bang! Bang! Bang!—and I went flying,” 
Emery Wilson, a petty officer second class, 
recalled. “There was smoke, fire, hollering. 
Down under the flight deck came explo- 
sions—planes, gasoline, bombs blowing up, 
again and again. Flames ran up a hundred 
feet or more.” In a few hours, virtually con- 
sumed, the Wasp was dispatched by U.S. de- 
stroyers. 

Even so, four days later, the 7th Marines 
waded ashore with men, artillery, and food 
rations intact. This brought the 1st Division 
to full strength and increased U.S. troops on 
Guadalcanal to more than twenty thousand. 

For weeks, Marines engaged Japanese 
soldiers along the Matanikau River, five 
miles west of Henderson Field and two miles 
west of the main perimeter, and with consid- 

Continued on page 65 
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For the 
Americans, 
Guadalcanal 
marked “a 
crucial turn- 
ing point... 
There were 
years of 
fierce fight- 
ing ahead, 
but there was 
now no 
question of 
its outcome.” 
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Holding the Line a 
Guadalcanal 


Spurred by Japanese construction of 
an airfield on the north coast of 
Guadalcanal and the resultant 
threat to supply lanes to Australia 
and New Zealand, the United States 
landed an invasion force on the 
island on August 7, 1942. The 


campaign that followed this 
American seizure of the airfield 
became a war of attrition as thou- 
sands of Japanese troops sent to the 
island attempted to regain control— 
and as U.S. Marines and 
infantrymen waged a determined 
defense. 


Half a dozen naval battles raged in 
and around the Solomons as the two 
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antagonists sought to support, 
reinforce, and supply their troops on 
Guadalcanal. Actions taking place 
near the island included (on map 
below): 

Initial Marine landings on 
Guadalcanal, #1, and on the islets of 
Tulagi, Gavutu, and Tanambogo, #2, 
on August 7, 1942. 

#3, August 9 Battle of Savo 
Island, a night action in which 
Japanese cruisers surprised and 
attacked the U.S. warships 
screening the amphibious force, 
inflicting heavy casualties. 

#4, Battle of Cape Esperance, 
night of October 11-12, where U.S. 
warships intercepted and attacked a 
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Guadalcanal-bound Japanese 
convoy in “the Slot.” 

#5 and #6, Naval Battles of 
Guadalcanal, nights of November 
12-13 and 14-15, major clashes 
involving battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and transports, which 
marked the last major Japanese 
naval offensive against 
Guadalcanal. 

#7, Battle of Tassafaronga, night 
of November 30-December 1, in 
which U.S. warships intercepted the 
“Tokyo Express” and turned back 
the enemy in his final effort to land 
troops. 


Key land actions on Guadalcanal 
(bottom map) included: 

#8, the August 20 Battle of 
Tenaru River, in which Marines 
annihilated a Japanese infantry 
force approaching Henderson Field 
from the east. 

#9, the September 12-14 Battle of 
Bloody Ridge, in which Americans 
narrowly repulsed a major series of 
attacks from the jungle south of 
Henderson Field. 

#10, 11, and 12, the October 21-28 
Battle for Henderson Field, a 
three-pronged offensive against the 
Americans in which they repelled 
attacks from across the Matanikau 
River; south of Henderson Field; 
and east of the Matanikau River. 
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Fighter Strip $ 
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Half a century ago, on a fiercely contested ridge west of 
Guadalcanal’s Henderson Field, Mitchell Paige performed one 
of the most heroic actions in the annals of the Corps. 


“I Did What I 
Could Do” 


itchell Paige is a retired 

Marine colonel. A hand- 

some and gentle man, at 

age seventy-four he still 
stands six feet tall. 

A little more than fifty years ago, 
Mitch was a Marine platoon sergeant 
on Guadalcanal. During the night of 
October 25-26, 1942—a date that mark- 
ed the supreme test of Paige’s life—he 
and his machine-gun platoon held and 
defended an exposed, grass-covered 
ridge against attacking Japanese in- 
fantry. How the soft-spoken but hard- 
willed young Marine responded to over- 
whelming odds that night helped to 
shape the course of the Guadalcanal 
campaign—and symbolized, perhaps 
better than any other action, the Corps’ 
determination to maintain its foothold 
on the embattled island. 

Born in the small town of Charleroi, 
Pennsylvania, south of Pittsburgh, 
Paige was the son of a railroad con- 
struction worker. Growing up during 
the Depression, he left home in 1936 at 
age eighteen to join the Marines and 
see something of the world. When 
World War II began, Mitch became a 
machine gunner in the 7th Regiment of 
the newly formed 1st Marine Division. 
Promoted to sergeant, he was one of 
the four thousand 7th Marines who 
landed on Guadalcanal on September 


by Kent DeLong 


18, 1942 to reinforce the other units of 
the 1st Division that had established a 
beachhead there six weeks earlier. 

The Marines held a fiercely contest- 
ed perimeter of land along the north 
shore of Guadalcanal that represented 
America’s first ground offensive in 
World War II. Starting at water’s edge, 
this line extended about two miles in- 
land, over ridges and through the jun- 
gle, before again returning to the ocean 
five miles to the west. Although the 
Marines held only a small portion of 
the ninety-mile-long island, that terri- 
tory was the most important in the 
South Pacific because it included Hen- 
derson Field—an airstrip begun by the 
Japanese but seized and completed by 
the Americans soon after their initial 
landing. Whoever possessed Hender- 
son Field claimed air superiority over 
Guadalcanal and a several-hundred- 
mile radius of ocean surrounding it. If 
the Japanese retook this prize, U.S. sea 
lanes to Australia and New Zealand 
would be endangered. 

On Saturday, October 24, Paige’s 
platoon was ordered to establish a de- 
fensive position on a previously unoc- 
cupied ridge near the Matanikau River, 
well outside the division’s main defen- 
sive perimeter and five miles west of 
Henderson Field. The previous day 
Japanese forces had begun an all-out 
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three-pronged campaign to drive the 
Americans off the island. In the first 
phase of what later would be remem- 
bered as the “Battle for Henderson 
Field,” enemy tanks and infantrymen 
had attempted to cross the Matanikau 
River near its mouth. An outpost of 
Marines on the opposite shore wiped 
them out, but meanwhile a regimental- 
size force* crossed the Matanikau far- 
ther upstream and now was working 
its way eastward through the jungle. 
Paige’s gunners, along with other men 
of the 7th Marines’ Second Battalion, 
were needed to protect the outpost’s 
southern flank. 

In accordance with his orders, Paige 
moved his platoon of thirty-three men 
and four machine guns into position 
just over the crest of an east-west ridge, 
about a half-mile inland from the coast. 
Directly ahead of the platoon to the 
south, the hillside sloped down to the 
jungle’s edge. To the platoon’s left and 
slightly behind it were riflemen of Fox 
Company; behind and to the platoon’s 
right were machine gunners of George 
Company. It was nearly pitch dark and 
raining, and the men had to crawl 
around on their hands and knees to feel 
the terrain and place the machine guns 
so that their fields of fire overlapped. 


*Colonel Akinosuke Oka’s 124th Infantry. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


The Presidential Electior 
by One Man’s Vote 


espite the heavy snowfall 

in the District of Columbia 

on the morning of Febru- 

ary 9, 1825, a large crowd 
of spectators turned out to pack the gal- 
leries in the Capitol’s House chamber. 
There, in extraordinary proceedings, 
U.S. representatives were about to con- 
clude what had become an unprece- 
dentedly long and painful process—the 
election of the next president of the 
United States. 

None of the four candidates compet- 
ing in the November 1824 general elec- 
tion—John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
William Crawford, and Andrew Jack- 
son—had received enough popular sup- 
port for the requisite majority of elec- 
toral votes needed to claim the presi- 
dency. Therefore, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Twelfth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the selection 
process had moved on to the House of 
Representatives, with the top three 
presidential hopefuls—Adams, Craw- 
ford, and Jackson—remaining in con- 
tention. 

Now, as congressional delegations 
representing the nation’s twenty-four 
states gathered to cast their votes on 
the House floor, the contest remained 
so much in doubt that one man virtual- 
ly held the outcome of the race in his 
unsteady hands. That man was U.S. 
Representative Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, a member of the powerful but bad- 
ly divided New York delegation. Sel- 
dom if ever in American political histo- 
ry has an individual wielded greater 
power in the naming of a president— 
and seldom has a person assumed the 
role of kingmaker with greater reluc- 


Few individuals have wielded more power over the selection < 
exercised it with more fear and trembling—than did Stephen Vea 
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tance, trepidation, and indecisiveness. 


Almost from the beginning, controver- 
sy has surrounded the peculiarly 
American method of selecting the na- 
tion’s chief executive. Although the re- 
sults of the electoral vote process have 
generally reflected the will of the peo- 
ple during the two-hundred-year-plus 
history of U.S. presidential elections, 
there have been troubling exceptions.* 
On three occasions—in 1824, 1876, and 
1888—the winner of the popular vote 
failed to capture the requisite majority 
of electoral votes. Twice—in 1800 and 
1824—the task of naming the next 
chief executive fell not to the people or 
their electors but to the members of the 
House of Representatives. And once— 
in the 1824 election described in this 
article—the candidate who received 
the greatest number of popular and 
electoral votes nevertheless failed to 
win the presidency. 

That the public’s will can be so 
thwarted has led to the system’s being 
criticized as cumbersome at best and 
undemocratic at worst. Yet, despite 
four constitutional amendments relat- 
ing to presidential selection, the pro- 
cess has continued essentially un- 
changed since the Founding Fathers 
compromised on the various proposals 
put forward during their deliberations 
in Philadelphia in 1787. 

Previous to the Constitutional Con- 
vention, no nation had ever directly 
elected its leader—leaving the framers 
no precedent to guide them. Having 
thrown off one tyrant, they were deter- 
*For a concise overview of the electoral col- 
lege process, see sidebar on page 71. 


mined to ensure that the constitution 
they devised would not allow for anoth- 
er. A system of qualified electors ap- 
pointed by the states seemed to offer a 
reasonable middle ground between the 
framers who advocated appointment of 
the president by state legislatures and 
those who championed a direct popular 
vote.* If the method ultimately chosen 
for selecting U.S. presidents is not per- 
fect, it has been regarded, as Alexander 
Hamilton observed in the Federalist 
Papers, as being “at least excellent.” 

The 1824-25 election conclusively 
demonstrated, however, that while the 
selection process may be excellent, it 
indeed is “not perfect.” 


John C. Calhoun, William Crawford, 
Henry Clay, John Quincy Adams, and 
Andrew Jackson all had entered the 
presidential race under the banner of 
the Republican Party, the only viable 
national political party since the virtu- 
al demise of the Federalists in the 
years following their opposition to the 
War of 1812. (Known as Democratic or 
Jeffersonian Republicans, this group 
bore no link to the contemporary Re- 
publican Party that emerged during 
the 1850s.) 


*The electoral system actually adopted also 
appeared to have the advantages of 
strengthening the separation of powers be- 
tween the federal government’s legislative 
and executive branches; ensuring a more 
nonparochial choice by an informed elec- 
torate; and minimizing the differences in suf- 
frage existing in the several states. A direct 
popular vote was thought by many, including 
supporters of the concept, to be unworkable 
in a nation as large as the United States, giv- 
en the slow communications then available. 


Decided 


by Larry Gragg 


Early in the campaign, Calhoun, in- 
cumbent president James Monroe’s 
secretary of war, realized that he had 
little national support for the office of 
chief executive and instead opted to 
seek the vice-presidency. To improve 
his chances he ran, quite legally, on 
both the Adams and Jackson tickets. 

Secretary of the Treasury William 
Crawford was the early favorite among 
the presidential contenders. But Craw- 
ford suffered a major setback in 
September 1823 when a debilitating 
stroke caused him to lose much of his 
hearing, speech, and sight, and left his 
limbs paralyzed. Nevertheless deter- 
mined to continue his quest for the 
presidency, the fifty-one-year-old Geor- 
gian remained in the race and made a 
slow though incomplete recovery. 

Crawford’s supporters, led by Martin 
Van Buren of New York, believed that 
the candidate’s best chance lay in win- 
ning the nomination through the Re- 
publican Party’s congressional caucus. 
The practice of selecting a party’s pres- 
idential nominee by congressional cau- 
cus recently had been criticized as out- 
dated and undemocratic, leading Hen- 
ry Clay and others to conclude that no 
caucus would be held that year. Van 
Buren, however, would not give up and 
worked diligently to ensure a caucus 
vote by urging members of Congress to 
follow the tradition begun with the 
1800 nomination of Thomas Jefferson. 

The Republican Party’s congression- 
al caucus did convene and on February 
14, 1824 selected Crawford as its nom- 
inee. With only sixty-six members— 
barely a third of the party’s congres- 
sional membership—participating in 


U.S. president—nor 
ensselaer in 1825. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS BY GEORGE P.A. HEALY (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL); COURTESY OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


the vote, however, the endorsement 
was of little consequence. 

The other three candidates, largely 
nominated by various state legislatures, 
carried high hopes into the campaign, 
which featured an emphasis on person- 
alities and regional affiliation and little 
effort to explain the candidates’ posi- 
tions on issues of national concern. 

Clay, a forty-seven-year-old Ken- 
tuckian who subsequently made four 
other bids for the presidency, already 
had achieved much during his quarter- 
century in politics. He had served in his 
state legislature, in the U.S. Senate, on 
the peace commission to England that 
negotiated the Treaty of Ghent ending 
the War of 1812, and in the House of 
Representatives where, during his sev- 
eral terms, he presided as Speaker. 
Popular in the West, Clay also was a 
leading nationalist and a spokesman 
for protective tariffs and federally fund- 
ed improvements in transportation. 

John Quincy Adams also offered an 
impressive public service record. Like 
Clay, he had served in the U.S. Senate 
and on the War of 1812 peace commis- 
sion. Adams, in addition, had served as 
foreign minister to many nations, in- 
cluding Russia and Britain. In 1824 he 
was completing his eighth year as sec- 
retary of state. 

Of the four candidates, Andrew Jack- 
son was the only one with strong na- 
tionwide support. Although he had 
served briefly both in the U.S. Senate 
and as a judge on the Tennessee 
Supreme Court, Jackson was known 
primarily because of his military ex- 
ploits during the War of 1812, having 
become a national hero following his de- 
feat of the British at the Battle of New 
Orleans in 1815. In addition he had the 
advantage of being untainted by long 
political service, and was widely ad- 
mired as “a man of the people.” 


Although no candidate gained a major- 
ity in the November 1824 general elec- 
tion, Jackson received nearly fifty per- 
cent more popular votes than did run- 
ner-up Adams, who nonetheless gar- 
nered only fifteen fewer electoral votes. 
Clay—despite his impressive creden- 
tials—finished a distant third in the 
popular vote and last behind Crawford 
in the electoral count. 

The electoral vote illustrated Jack- 
son’s national appeal. In the Northeast, 


the general won all of the electoral 
votes of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
In the Southeast, he captured Alabama 
and the Carolinas. In the West, his 
home state of Tennessee and neighbor- 
ing Indiana cast all of their votes for 
Jackson. He also gained a majority of 
the vote in Maryland, Louisiana, and 
Illinois. The only region where Jackson 
failed to do well was in Adams’s New 
England, which stood solidly behind its 
native son. 

By early December the candidates 
realized that none of them would col- 
lect enough electoral votes to win the 
presidency via the electoral process. 
The exact vote count finally became 
known on December 16, when news of 
the Louisiana results arrived in the na- 
tion’s capital. The total electoral count 
was Jackson 99; Adams 84; Crawford 
41; and Clay 37. Almost immediately, 
supporters of the top three candidates 
began to lobby with members of the 
House of Representatives. 

With the selection process now 
moved to the House, the presidential 
race was cast into a whole new light. 
Under the provisions of the Twelfth 
Amendment, state delegations com- 
prised of the various states’ representa- 
tives would each cast one vote for one of 
the three top contenders.* The candi- 
date receiving a simple majority of the 
state votes would become president. 
Not only were the House members not 
bound by the results of the popular elec- 
tion; with Henry Clay out of the run- 
ning, his supporters now were at liber- 
ty to support another candidate. 


Although Andrew Jackson relied on his 
partisans to handle most of the lobby- 
ing, he did participate to some extent in 
the effort to gain support. His wife 
Rachel visited the Crawfords, and 
Jackson hosted Clay at a dinner party. 
A rumor also spread about the capital 
that Jackson had contacted Crawford 
directly and offered “him any terms 
which he might ask as the price of his 
cooperation and support.” 

Jackson on December 30 had a curi- 
ous meeting with Pennsylvania con- 
gressman James Buchanan, who asked 
the presidential hopeful if he would 
rule out John Quincy Adams as a sec- 
retary of state in a Jackson cabinet and 


*A majority within each state would deter- 
mine that state’s vote. 


instead consider Henry Clay. Jackson 
testily replied that he would make no 
deals. Indeed, “Old Hickory” disingen- 
uously affirmed in January, that “I will 
not, have not, in the least interfered” in 
the upcoming House vote. 

Jackson’s active participation in the 
campaign to influence the state delega- 
tions was cut short, however, when a 
bad fall resulted in his suffering a 
physical collapse and extensive hemor- 
rhaging. Bedridden with a life-threat- 
ening illness, the general fought for his 
very survival while his political allies 
attempted to win him the presidency. 

Crawford, though unable to work on 
his own behalf at any point during the 
campaign, was not without advocates. 
New York Senator Martin Van Buren, 
Crawford’s campaign manager, led the 
struggle for the stricken candidate. Al- 
though a hard worker, Van Buren met 
with little success. Earlier he had orga- 
nized the inconsequential caucus nomi- 
nation for Crawford; had failed to con- 
vince Clay to drop from the race and run 
as Crawford’s running mate; and had 
been unable to produce an electoral vic- 
tory for Crawford in New York. Given 
these setbacks, Van Buren now reasoned 
that his only remaining hope lay in pre- 
venting any candidate from winning a 
first-ballot victory in the House. If a 
deadlock developed between the front- 
runners, congressmen might turn to 
Crawford as a compromise candidate. 
Van Buren consistently maintained this 
approach, refusing to throw his influence 
to either of the opposing candidates. 

Of the three leading candidates, 
Adams pursued the office with the 
greatest vigor. He spent most of De- 
cember and January visiting state del- 
egations in their boarding houses and 
entertaining numerous congressmen in 
his office at the State Department. Ini- 
tially doubtful about his chances of 
winning the presidency, Adams grew 
ever more confident with the almost 
constant lobbying. By late January, 
Adams noted in his diary, “The impres- 
sion almost universal, made yesterday, 
was that the election was settled in my 
favor.” Yet, he knew that some states 
remained doubtful. In particular, New 
York’s and Virginia’s delegations were 
“liable to be swayed by the slightest in- 
cident which may occur between this 
[January 18] and the day of election.” 

During the last week before the 


Once the 1824 
election was 
thrown into the 
House of 
Representatives, 
John Quincy 
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Adams ignored his 
second-place finish 


in both the 
popular and 
electoral votes 


and, through deal- 


making and 
intense lobbying, 
succeeded in 
winning enough 
votes—including 
Stephen Van 
Rensselaer’s—to 
change the 
course of the 
presidential race. 
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An authentic war 
hero and widely 
admired as a 
“man of the 
people,” Andrew 
Jackson was the 
only 1824 


candidate for chief 
executive claiming 


strong nationwide 
support. 
Nevertheless, 
though he placed 
first in both the 
popular and 
electoral contests, 
Jackson found 
himself deprived 
of the presidency. 


House vote, Adams met with an “un- 
ceasing” procession of callers as he 
firmed up his support. On February 7, 
Adams noted, “the succession of visitors 
this morning was so numerous that the 
names of several of them escaped my 
recollection.” The frantic pace drained 
the diminutive New Englander. At one 
point, he could only sigh, “may but my 
strength be proportioned to my trial.” 


Fortunately for the exhausted Adams, 
he had two excellent political brokers 
on his side. Both Henry Clay and 
Daniel Webster worked long hours to 
secure Adams’s election. When it be- 
came clear that Clay would not be one 
of the final three contenders figuring in 
the House vote, most politicians as- 
sumed that the Kentuckian would play 
a crucial role in the outcome. Con- 
gressman William Plumer of New 
Hampshire declared: “It is in fact very 
much in Clay’s power to make the Pres- 
ident.” Clay was, after all, speaker of 
the House and had a well-deserved rep- 
utation as an influential political ma- 
nipulator. Moreover, many believed 
that Clay could deliver the votes of 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Ohio, which 
he had carried in the general election. 

Clay savored the attention lavished 
on him by supporters of the three can- 
didates. In a letter to a political associ- 
ate, he noted how “amusing” his situa- 
tion had become; “they all believe that 
my friends have the power of deciding 
the question, and that I have the pow- 
er of controlling my friends.” 

But this was more than an idle di- 
version for the Kentuckian. Concerned 
with his own political future, Clay had 
to support the man who could, in turn, 
best promote Clay’s career. Not sur- 
prisingly, then, two of his supporters— 
Congressmen Robert Letcher of Ken- 
tucky and John Scott of Missouri— 
called on Adams the evening after the 
final electoral results were known. 
Adams concluded from their conversa- 
tion that his assurance of a cabinet po- 
sition for Clay would win their support. 

Although Clay personally disliked 
Adams, he believe the secretary of state 
to be the best qualified among the pres- 
idential hopefuls. Clay eliminated 
Crawford because of his health prob- 
lems, and he had little regard for Jack- 
son’s ability to lead the nation. “I cannot 
believe,” Clay explained in January, 


“that killing 2,500 Englishmen at New 
Orleans qualifies him for the various, 
difficult, and complicated duties of the 
Chief Magistracy.” Besides, the election 
of a candidate from Tennessee would 
weaken Clay’s power base in the West. 

On the other hand, in supporting 
Adams, Clay could argue that the New 
Englander’s desire for federally funded 
improvements in transportation and a 
protective tariff matched his own. 
Whatever the motive, Clay had decided 
on Adams before year’s end. 

During a congressional dinner honor- 
ing the visiting Revolutionary War hero 
Marquis de Lafayette on January 1, Clay 
symbolically chose a seat between 
Adams and Jackson and joked about his 
pivotal role in the upcoming special elec- 
tion: “Well, gentlemen, since you are 
both near the chair, but neither can oc- 
cupy it, I will slip in between you, and 
take it myself.” Later that evening, Clay 
leaned over to Adams and whispered 
that he wished to have a private meeting 
in order to have “a free & confidential 
conversation.” Adams agreed, and the 
rendezvous took place eight days later. 

After a wide-ranging three-hour dis- 
cussion, Clay promised to support 
Adams, who later contended that Clay 
made the commitment “without any 
personal considerations for himself.” 
He insisted that Clay had asked only to 
be allowed to make the announcement 
of his support when he thought it ap- 
propriate. 

Clay, however, left the meeting with 
an understanding that he would have a 
place in the Adams administration. In 
a letter two weeks later, Clay indicated 
that he could not reveal any specific in- 
formation on the composition of an 
Adams cabinet, but he boasted that “if 
I choose to go into it, I can enter in any 
situation that I may please.” 

The move was a serious political mis- 
calculation on Clay’s part. Opponents 
loudly denounced him when he and the 
Kentucky delegation announced their 
support of Adams—against their state 
legislature’s charge to vote for Jackson 
and in spite of the fact that not a single 
Kentuckian had voted for Adams in the 
popular election. 

Even more damaging to Clay, how- 
ever, was the accusation made in a 
Philadelphia newspaper that he had 
been offered the State Department po- 
sition in exchange for his support of 


Adams. Clay revealed to Adams the in- 
tensity of the outrage in some quarters 
during a second meeting between the 
two on January 29. “This morning,” 
Clay reported, “I received an anony- 
mous letter from Philadelphia threat- 
ening organized opposition and civil 
war if Jackson is not chosen.” 


Although Clay’s lobbying efforts re- 
ceived most of the attention, Daniel 
Webster also worked on Adams's behalf. 
Like the speaker of the House, this 
Massachusetts congressman opted for 
Adams from a mixture of motives. Hop- 
ing to revitalize a languishing, almost 
defunct Federalist Party, Webster se- 
cured from Adams guarded assurances 
that the latter would “be just and liber- 
al toward Federalists.” More important, 
Webster had a burning ambition to be 
named U.S. ambassador to England 
and felt that his best chance for such an 
appointment lay with an Adams presi- 
dency. With increasing energy, Webster 
worked throughout January to convince 
the Delaware, Maryland, and New York 
delegations to vote for Adams. By the 
end of the month he boasted, “I enter- 
tain no doubt of Mr. Adams election.” In 
fact, Webster predicted a first-ballot 
majority and victory. 

A close examination of the state del- 
egations in the House, however, reveals 
that Webster had little reason for such 
confidence. At most, Adams could count 
on twelve states—one short of the need- 
ed majority. The six New England 
states remained firm in their commit- 
ment; in addition, the lobbying efforts of 
Clay, Webster, and Adams had pro- 
duced a majority of the delegations of 
Illinois, Missouri, Maryland, Louisiana, 
Kentucky, and Ohio. But even the most 
optimistic Adams supporters conceded 
that the coalition thus formed was a 
shaky one. Maryland, for example, was 
committed to Adams on the first ballot 
only. A further complicating factor was 
the prospect that some delegations com- 
mitted to Crawford on the first ballot 
might thereafter shift to Jackson. 

The Adams forces clearly saw the ne- 
cessity of a first-ballot win. To gain it, 
they needed New York’s vote. And 
though most of the state’s electoral votes 
had gone to Adams, the delegation in 
early February was seriously divided. Of 
the thirty-four representatives from 

Continued on page 71 
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AMERICA IN ART 


Artist Howard Terpning re-creates a vanished era in 
the history of the Native American plains tribes—their last, 
relatively brief years of glory before the advancing white tide 
took their lands and destroyed their free way of life. 


Visions of a Lost 


World 


Paintings by Howard Terpning 
with text and captions by Elmer Kelton 


common misconception regard- 

ing America’s Plains Indians is 

that their cultures had existed 

with little change for ages be- 
fore the white man’s intrusion. In fact, a 
majority of these peoples were relative 
newcomers to the regions they inhabited 
when the first white explorers found them 
on what was regarded at the time as “the 
Great American Desert.” Most had drifted 
there from farther east because of popula- 
tion growth or murderous intertribal ha- 
tred and warfare. 

The period of Native American life de- 
picted in the Howard Terpning paintings 
on these pages—a prosperous era during 
which the Plains Indian existed as a fierce, 
nomadic warrior and buffalo hunter on 
horseback, moving his tepee encampments 
with the migrations of the herds—lasted 
only a couple of centuries at most, a fleeting 
moment in terms of the time the Indian 
and his forebears had lived on the Ameri- 
can continent. In a sense this era was the 
last flare of glory for an Indian world that 


Howard Terpning, whose paintings of 
Plains Indian culture and life are fea- 
tured on the next eight pages, studied at 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts and 
the American Academy of Art. At first 
best known for his Time and Newsweek 
covers as well as his movie posters, the 
artist has for the past seventeen years de- 
voted himself exclusively to western sub- 
Jects, with a focus on re-creating now- 
vanished aspects of Native American 
plains culture. Limited-edition prints of 
Terpning’s award-winning works are avail- 
able through the Greenwich Workshop. 


decimated by his imported diseases, against 
which the natives had no natural immunity. 


The Blackfeet were among the earliest of the 
“modern” Plains Indians, settling on both 
sides of what became the Montana-Canada 
border after driving out the Kutenai. Their 
Algonquian dialect and other evidence ties 
them to a woodland origin, probably in Min- 
nesota's Red River Valley. Historian John C. 
Ewers suggests that the Blackfeet may have 
lived for centuries in the transition zone be- 
tween forests and grasslands before moving 
onto the high plains in the eighteenth centu- 
ry and, after acquiring horses, settling 
against the eastern foot of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They became in their time the most 
powerful tribe north of the Missouri River. 
The Sioux once had a homeland in the 
woodlands of the Ohio, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota rivers. There they came under heavy 
attack by the Crees and Assiniboins, who 
traveled in massive raiding parties, slaugh- 
tering their opponents with firearms ac- 
quired from the English. The Sioux also 


already was near extinction under the relentless pressure of 
the newcomers from Europe. The glittering though blood- 
stained Aztec culture in Mexico already had been devastated 
by the Spanish. The woodland tribes of the eastern United 
States were nearly gone, crowded out by the white man’s con- 
stant takeover of their lands; overpowered by his guns; and 


were harassed by the Ojibwas or Chippewas, who used 
firearms to avenge earlier offenses. The various Siouan groups 
were aggressors at one time and place, victims in another, their 
fortunes rising and falling with shifting alliances and enmities. 
Although the Santee Sioux remained in Minnesota, most of the 
other Sioux migrated west into South Dakota. This move 


This article is excerpted from The Art of Howard Terpning by Howard Terpning with text by Elmer Kelton. Copyright © 1992 by the Green- 
wich Workshop, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Bantam Books, a division of Bantam Doubleday Dell Publishing Group, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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The lives of Plains Indians in pre-horse times were hard by later 
standards. Most early tribes were sedentary or at least semi-sedentary. 
The dogs they bred as beasts of burden were limited to carrying perhaps 
fifty pounds on their backs, or to dragging seventy-five pounds on a 
travois. This prevented the Indians from transporting large quantities 
of food and water during their migrations, or from accumulating much 
in the way of personal property. Hunting, too, was difficult, which 
kept the bands in constant dread of hunger. All of this changed 
dramatically with the plains tribes’ assimilation of the horse during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Transforming the Indians 
into nomadic hunters, the horse enabled their culture to flare brightly 
for a brief century or two before flickering and dying in the east wind 
that swept across the continent from Europe. 


In the painting below, Terpning has portrayed a band of Indians on the 
move along the Flathead River. As hunters rather than planters, 

the Indians now were obliged to follow the game, which in turn 
followed the rains and grass and changing seasons. Typically, band 
leaders headed the procession, perhaps preceded by scouts. Under the 
watchful eyes of the warriors, the women carried the camp equipage 
on tepee-pole travois dragged behind their horses. Despite the hard 
work involved, moving time was usually lighthearted, for each 

night brought fresh camping grounds, and the end of the trail was a 
place for new beginnings. 
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The medicine man was a central figure for Plains Indian tribes. He was 
in effect a combination doctor and minister or priest—a healer both of 
the body and of the spirit. He not only knew about the proper use of 
native plants bearing medicinal properties but also knew ceremonies, 
chants, and songs supposed to wield magical powers for the benefit of 
individuals or the whole band. In the painting below, a Cheyenne 
medicine man shakes a magic rattle over a patient while his helper, 
perhaps his wife, drops sweetgrass and herbs into the fire as incense. 
Hanging from the medicine man’s shoulder is his sacred medicine 
bundle, containing articles that he perceives to have spiritual powers. 
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her hands.” 


The woman’s role in Plains Indian culture included performing most | 
of the drudgery involved in setting up camp; skinning, tanning, and | 
putting up meat; cooking; water-carrying; wood-gathering; sewing; 
housekeeping; and, of course, childbearing and rearing. But as 

homemaker, wife, and mother she was an indispensible part of tribal 

life. Although her life in retrospect may seem mundane, Charles 

Alexander Eastman, Sioux physician-historian, declared, “It has | 
been said that the position of woman is the test of civilization, | 
and that of our women was secure. In them was vested our standard 
of morals and the purity of our blood. The wife did not take the name 
of her husband nor enter his clan, and the children belonged to the 
clan of the mother. All of the family property was held by her, descent 
was traced in the maternal line, and the honor of the house was in 


Although their 
attitudes toward the 
supernatural might 
vary in particulars 
from tribe to tribe, 
most Plains Indians 
believed in a supreme 
being; they also 
believed in a varied 
complex of other 
spiritual guardians. 
Revering nature, they 
saw such spirits not 
only in animals, 
birds, and insects but 
also in the water, 
stones, and sky. In 
their animistic view, 
nothing was simply 
an inanimate object. 
Visions involving 
these guardian spirits 
played an important 
role in Indian life. 

In this painting a 
group of grim-visaged 
Cheyennes facing a 
crisis huddle on 

a hillside to ask for a 
sign that will show 
their people the way. 
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Plains Indians had a strong sense of territorial 
rights and did not suffer encroachment 

by peoples to whom they had not granted 
permission. It was generally agreed that 

a territory not sternly defended was a territory 
soon to be lost, for the stronger tribes in 
particular always were testing their neighbors’ 
boundaries. At right a Blackfeet party encounters 
a Crow lance, dressed in war medicine and 
firmly planted in the ground as a warning that if 
they proceed they are in for a fight. The arms 
they carry and the paint on their faces suggest 
that they are of a mind to accept the challenge. 


In Plains Indian terminology the scouts who rode 
reconnaissance ahead of the main war party 

(one depicted below is making his report) were 
“wolves.” Often these scouts wore wolf skins, 
partly for camouflage but more importantly for 
symbolism, drawing to themselves lupine cun- 
ning and hunting ability. The young man at left is 
an apprentice, holding the horses while the 

more experienced men creep up close to observe 
the enemy. His turn will come when he is 

judged to have acquired enough experience. 


"THE WARNING” (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL, TOP); “SCOUT’S REPORT” (BOTTOM) 


With their faces blackened as a sign of victory, 
two Blackfeet warriors (below) return to camp 
after a successful battle. Native Americans used 
face and body paint for many reasons—some 
purely ornamental, some to provide magical 
protection for the wearer, and some to signify the 
outcome of a venture. Among many plains 
tribes the use of black paint symbolized victory. 
By contrast, black paint among the Comanches 
signified defeat and death and sometimes 

was worn by the survivors as they straggled 
quietly back into camp with the bad news. 


"THE VICTORS” 


Ee a er rere cee en 


Three Sioux warriors at right watch an approaching 
column of U.S. cavalry. The grave faces of these men 
are a mute reflection of what the future portends for 
them and for their people. Their outmoded weapons 
(old flintlocks) indicate that they will not be able 

to mount an effective defense, and that the eventual 
outcome will be their defeat. In that sense, this work 
foretells the destruction of a free people’s way of life. 


The Ghost Dance (below) was the last desperate hope of 
the plains tribes to regain the freedom the white man 
had wrested from them. It arose from a vision by Paiute 
medicine man Wavoka during an 1889 eclipse of the 
sun. He said that an Indian messiah was coming to 
resurrect all the Indians who had died and to bring back 
the buffalo. The white people would disappear, and life 
would revert to its old ways. The movement spread like 
wildfire through the disheartened tribes, who by this 
time had been shunted off to crowded reservations. In 
Terpning’s painting, Arapaho dancers cast dust into the 
wind to signify the burial of the whites. The movement 
alarmed U.S. authorities, and trouble came to a head in 
December 1890 when the Seventh Cavalry, still 
smarting from the 1876 annihilation of George Arm- 
strong Custer and his men, massacred almost 150 Sioux 
men, women, and children at Wounded Knee. 
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brought them into conflict with Crows, Kiowas, Arikaras, and 
Cheyennes, who had moved onto the plains ahead of them. 
Such enmity earned the Sioux their name from a French in- 
terpretation of an Algonquian word meaning “enemies”— 
much as the Apaches would gain their name from a Spanish 
interpretation of a Zuni word having the same meaning. 

Cheyenne tribal tradition suggests that this group may 
have migrated to the plains from north of the Great Lakes, 
toward Hudson’s Bay. Historians believe that the Cheyennes 
began moving westward under heavy pressure from the 
Crees, who were armed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. This 
movement in turn brought them under savage attack by the 
Assiniboins, a Siouan people carrying English-origin rifles, 
forcing the Cheyennes to retreat southwestward to the Mis- 
souri River. Some settled there to raise crops, while others 
moved onto the plains to live off the vast buffalo herds. 

The Crows descended from the Hidatsa, who lived in 
earth lodges and raised food crops along the Missouri River 
after earlier being forced out of the eastern woodlands. Call- 
ing themselves Absaroke, which referred to the sparrow 
hawk rather than the crow, they had migrated to the Yel- 
lowstone country when first contacted by white traders. 

The Pawnees, who retained traces of Aztec-influenced cul- 
ture, had drifted up from Texas during perhaps the thir- 
teenth century to live in earth-covered wooden lodges along 
the Missouri and Platte rivers in what is now Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska. Slave-capturing raids by Siouan 
tribes then forced them westward onto the plains. 

The Comanches were of Shoshonean origin. They broke 
away from the main body of Shoshones in the Great Basin 
west of the Rockies and began moving southward along the 
eastern slope. Originally a poor, preyed-upon tribe barely ek- 
ing out a subsistence, they turned into fearsome warriors af- 
ter acquiring horses. In an amazingly short time they dom- 
inated the plains between the Arkansas River and central 
and southwest Texas. 

The Kiowa origins are clouded by uncertainty. Early en- 
counters with whites occurred as far north as the Yellow- 
stone. Pressed southward along the Platte and Arkansas 
rivers by the advancing Sioux and Cheyenne, they warred 
for some years with the Comanches, then made peace about 
1790. The Kiowas remained allied with that tribe until the 
white man defeated both some eighty years later. 

Tracing the Apaches also is difficult. Most were desert and 
mountain rather than Plains Indians, though in historic 
times the Lipan branch of the Apaches was scattered across 
the Texas plains and hill country until invading Comanches 
drove them west into the mountains. 

Each group adapted itself to its particular environment. 
Over time, many were only dimly aware of the others, if at all. 
In historic times, some warred against their kin of other bands. 
Two things that they shared, beyond a common root language, 
were a reputation as ferocious fighters and, because they lived 
near the earth and its creatures, a reverence for nature. 

The lives of the plains folk in pre-horse times was hard by 
later standards. Traveling was slow and difficult. Most of the 
tribes were sedentary or at least semi-sedentary, living on 


the edge of the drought-prone plains more than in the midst 
of them, and subsisting from farming and gathering as much 
as from hunting. 


The re-introduction of the horse to America—brought by the 
Spaniards in the sixteenth century—transformed the Plains 
Indians and their culture. They were no longer a people afoot, 
depending upon their own backs and those of their dogs to 
transport their belongings from campsite to campsite. The 
horse made them highly mobile hunters and warriors, able to 
follow migrating herds of game and to ride extreme distances 
in a short time. The horse vastly increased the Indian’s 
chances of success in buffalo hunting by enabling the rider to 
match or exceed the speed of his prey. A larger slaughter was 
also practical because of the horse’s ability to pack more meat 
back to camp and on the treks between encampments. A 
horse might carry or drag four times as much weight as a dog 
and travel at least twice as far in a day under that burden. 

Many of the plains tribes’ early horses were acquired by 
theft from the Spaniards. Spanish ranchers, shorthanded, 
pressed Indians into slavery and taught them how to ride 
and how to handle livestock. Some escaped servitude, taking 
their knowledge and their horses back to their people. Oth- 
er horses probably were acquired through trade, along with 
instruction in how to break them to use. The Pueblo revolt 
of 1680 in New Mexico left many Spaniards dead and is 
thought to have brought about the release of a considerable 
number of horses, either to fall into Indian hands or to run 
wild and propagate on the plains. Within less than a centu- 
ry, horses spread from tribes in the Spanish Southwest to 
those near the Canadian border. 

The horse became a liability for the Indian as well as an as- 
set. The mobility it gave a tribe extended to that people’s ene- 
mies as well, putting everyone in more danger of attack than 
when all had been afoot and limited in their travel. And as 
horse herds grew, their insatiable need for grass forced bands 
to disperse and move more often, because horses concentrat- 
ed in large numbers could be ruinous to the range. Moves 
sometimes were caused more by a search for fresh grazing 
lands than by a need to migrate with the buffalo. But what- 
ever the horse’s cost, the Indian was more than glad to pay it. 

The European’s horse brought prosperity to the plains 
tribes, but the subsequent arrival of the white man himself 
brought catastrophic change. The Native American’s limited 
technology had made negligible physical impact upon the 
land. He lived with nature and accepted it as it was, though 
he often tried to influence it with his medicine powers and 
those of his guardian spirits. The white man, by contrast, 
sought to alter nature, to “civilize” the wilderness. In the in- 
evitable conflict that followed as the white tide swept across 
the continent, the Indian was the loser. By the late nineteenth 
century, the wild, free-roaming way of life depicted on these 
pages had become, like the once-numberless buffalo, but a 
memory—a lost world to be seen only in visions and dreams. x 
Award-winning western writer Elmer Kelton has been a newspa- 


perman and magazine editor and is the author of twenty-five novels 
and many short stories. 
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Halsey took over the South Pacific 
forces. 


In the Battle for Henderson Field, Oc- 
tober 21-28, the Japanese unleashed 
their last and largest ground assault— 
with a three-pronged infantry attack 
while naval and air forces hammered 
the airstrip. 

The drives—one along the coast, two 
from the jungle—were designed to hit 
the U.S. defenders simultaneously. 
But their timing misfired. 

In one thrust, 2,900 Japanese in- 
fantrymen spearheaded by tanks at- 
tacked eastward across the Matanikau 
River. Their route of approach placed 
them squarely upon ground onto 
which Marine mortars and howitzers 
already had been registered. Mortar 
crews fired so fast that when they 
wiped out their mortar-tubes the 
swab-clothes came out aflame. A six- 
thousand-round artillery barrage 
stunned the tanks and so devastated 
the soldiers that few of them made it 
across the muddy water. 

Meanwhile, 5,600 Japanese troops 
struggled inland toward the Marine 
perimeter south of Henderson Field. 
Hoping to surprise the defenders, Gen- 
eral Masao Maruyama led a will- 
breaking, eight-day, thirty-five-mile 
march through jungles and across 
precipices. His men hacked a path 
with axes and machetes. Each soldier, 
in addition to his combat gear, carried 
an artillery shell. Gun crews dragged 
their field-pieces with ropes. 

Despite near-superhuman efforts by 
Maruyama’s soldiers, progress through 
the rain-drenched jungle was so diffi- 
cult that the column reached its attack 
position fully two days late. The plan 
for a coordinated nutcracker, crushing 
the Americans at Henderson Field, 
had fallen apart. 

Near midnight on October 24, 
Japanese troops lunged out of the jun- 
gle in a driving rain. They struck the 
Americans on the jungle flats east of 
“Centipede,” the Japanese code-name 
for Bloody Ridge. The two-thousand- 
yard line was held by Marines under 
Lieutenant Colonel Lewis B. “Chesty” 
Puller, with Army infantrymen posi- 
tioned to their left. Marine howitzers 
and mortars supported them. 

The brutal battle lasted for hours. In 
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Basilone, firing a machine gun, piled 
up so many enemy dead that he had to 
send out Marines to clear his field of 
fire. That night, he and his comrades 
fired more than twenty thousand 
rounds. Basilone’s heroism won him 
the Medal of Honor. 

By dawn, the Japanese had left 
heap upon heap of dead troops near 
the still-unbroken line. 

October 25 later was dubbed “Dug- 
out Sunday,” in commemoration of the 
day-long pounding that Americans en- 
dured from Japanese warships, air- 
craft, and artillery. “Condition Red” 
prevailed from dawn to dark. 

Determined to a fault, waves of 
Japanese infantrymen hit five hun- 
dred yards east of Centipede again 
that night, sweeping onto the jungle 
flats. American counterfire tore huge 
holes in the onrushing ranks. 

George MacGillivray, a corporal in a 
weapons unit, manned a 37-millimeter 
gun during the furious fight. “I could 
see enemy soldiers crawling our way,” 
he recalls. “We fired canister-shells, 
each packed with more than a hundred 
steel balls. When a canister exploded, 
it spewed out the steel balls as shrap- 
nel in all directions. We got off twenty 
rounds a minute. That meant two 
thousand and some pieces of metal fly- 
ing each minute for each gun.” 

Marine defenders, with the effective 
help of Army infantrymen, held fast. 
More than a thousand enemy bodies 
lay along the battlefront. 

To the west of the main defensive 
perimeter, near the Matanikau River, 
the third Japanese drive slashed at 
American outposts. Here, the Marines 
held their ground against repeated at- 
tacks. Atop one ridge, Marine Platoon 
Sergeant Mitchell Paige, his machine- 
gun platoon virtually wiped out by re- 
peated attacks, continued to turn back 
enemy assaults for nearly four hours. 
His courage was recognized with the 
Medal of Honor [see pages 40-43]. 

The night of Mitchell Paige—that 
night of men who would not be bro- 
ken—symbolized American fighting 
spirit at its finest. It was the spirit that 
would hold onto Guadalcanal. 

The onslaughts left the attackers 
shattered. The putrid smell of death 
hung thick as smoke. Bulldozers 


pushed Japanese corpses into mass 
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airfield—fighting as fierce as any the 
Pacific War ever would see—Japanese 
losses were estimated at between two 
and three thousand. American losses 
ran to about two hundred dead. 

The Marines and infantrymen who 
won the crucial Battle for Henderson 
Field had accomplished more than 
they realized at the time. With the 
Japanese soldiers who died in the mud 
and the rain had perished the best 
Japanese chance to take and hold 
Guadalcanal. 


Even as the Americans and Japanese 
ground fighters went at each other, a 
U.S. patrol plane sighted a large ene- 
my fleet near the Santa Cruz Islands, 
east of the Solomons. The force 一 four 
carriers, four battleships, eight cruis- 
ers, and twenty-eight destroyers— 
was poised for a victory-winning at- 
tack against Guadalcanal as soon as 
word came of the fall of Henderson 
Field. 

Halsey, with a battle force centered 
on the carriers Hornet and Enterprise, 
mustered naval strength roughly half 
that of the oncoming foe. At dawn on 
October 26, he ordered his outnum- 
bered force to attack. 

All day long, four hundred miles 
northeast of Guadalcanal, swarms of 
Japanese aircraft threatened the 
American carriers, while U.S. planes 
attacked the Japanese flattops. 

The Battle of the Santa Cruz Is- 
lands, as the fight would be named, 
left three Japanese carriers heavily 
damaged. But in turn, more than thir- 
ty Japanese planes attacked the Hor- 
net, the carrier that had launched the 
humiliating Doolittle Tokyo Raid the 
previous April. Seaman “Bud” Whited 
later recalled that a “bomber came 
right down on us. I watched him come 
on. He hit the signal bridge, then went 
through the flight deck. There was 
smoke and flames all around us.” 
Hours later, the Hornet went to the 
bottom. 

The Enterprise, which also sus- 
tained heavy damage at Santa Cruz, 
now was the lone U.S. flattop remain- 
ing in the South Pacific. The fight had 
also cost the U.S. Navy seventy planes. 

Japan, however, had lost more than 
a hundred aircraft. And Yamamoto re- 
alized that the Americans, after the 
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held Henderson Field tight in their 
grasp. 


The campaign for Guadalcanal had be- 
come a siege. Each side tried to cut off 
the other’s reinforcements. Correspon- 
dent George McMillan wrote: “The 
Japanese threw something against the 
diminutive beachhead every day and 
every night, from August to Novem- 
ber.” Something more significant than 
strategic victory was at stake here: the 
strength of will, as a statement of 
pride, that each of the adversaries 
brought to bear in their first major 
land confrontation. 


In early November, Yamamoto re- 
solved to obliterate the Americans on 
Guadalcanal with one vast hammer 
blow. He planned to bombard Hender- 
son Field with battleship fire, just as 
the Japanese Navy had done in Octo- 
ber. His thought was to knock out U.S. 
air operations long enough to bring in 
by convoy thirteen thousand troops, 
then land them in daylight. Ten thou- 
sand tons of supplies would accompa- 
ny them. The prodigious task force 
headed for Guadalcanal. 

At about the same time, a U.S. rein- 
forcement convoy was making its own 
way toward the island. The clash of the 
two fleets became the Naval Battle of 
Guadalcanal, three days of mid-month 
encounters. 

On the night of November 12-13, an 
American force of five cruisers and 
eight destroyers took on two Japanese 
battleships, a cruiser, and six destroy- 
ers in one of the most furious sea bat- 
tles ever fought. This round has been 
likened to “a barroom brawl after the 
lights have been shot out.” 

From ridges and beach fronts, 
Marines watched the half-hour shoot- 
out. Amidst smoke and fire, the cruis- 
er San Francisco could be observed 
taking on the battleship Hiei—eight- 
inch guns against fourteen-inch 
guns—battering and being battered at 
arange of three thousand yards. At all 
points of the compass, ships of both 
sides were afire. 

The cruiser Juneau, badly hit in the 
darkness, sank the next morning. Sea- 
man Allen Heyn crawled onto a life 
raft with another crew member. “A 
shark grabbed him,” Heyn recalled of 
his companion, “and took his leg off, 


jaggedly like. I held him and the shark 
came up and it just grabbed him un- 
derneath and kept eating him from the 
bottom and pulling on him. I couldn't 
hold him anymore.” Of seven hundred 
crew members aboard the Juneau, 
only ten survived. Among the lost were 
five brothers—the Sullivans. No other 
American family in World War II 
would suffer a greater loss. 

The cruiser Atlanta and four de- 
stroyers also went down, while the 
Japanese lost two destroyers. 

Then, on the thirteenth, the Jap- 
anese battleship Hiei, after relentless 
American pounding, sank to the 
depths of Ironbottom Sound barely 
three miles from Henderson Field. 
Vandegrift sent a message to the Navy: 
“the men of Cactus lift their battered 
helmets in deepest admiration.” 

Nevertheless, that night, undaunt- 
ed, two Japanese cruisers hit Hender- 
son Field with a thousand eight-inch 
rounds. 

At daybreak on the fourteenth, U.S. 
aircraft flew out with a vengeance, 
sinking one enemy cruiser and damag- 
ing two others. All day long a “buzzard 
patrol” of eighty Marine and Navy 
planes pounded the Japanese trans- 
ports. By sundown they had put seven 
troop ships under. 

Tanaka managed to ram four bat- 
tered transports onto the beach. Four 
thousand soldiers of the original thir- 
teen thousand made it into the jungle. 
Five tons of the intended ten thousand 
tons of supplies got ashore. 

A violent battleship duel on the 
night of November 14-15 formed the fi- 
nale, in which six American warships 
engaged fourteen Japanese ships. The 
battleship South Dakota sustained 
heavy damage. But the battleship 
Washington, in nine searing minutes, 
locked its new radar onto the battle- 
ship Kirishima and scored forty-five 
direct hits. They proved fatal. 

During the Naval Battle of Guadal- 
canal, each contender inflicted severe 
losses on the other. The Imperial Navy 
struck from its list two battleships, a 
cruiser, three destroyers, and eleven 
transports. The U.S. Navy lost two 
cruisers and seven destroyers, as well 
as two admirals. 

The U.S. Navy’s brave fight sealed 
the ground victory achieved by Marine 
and Army forces. A disillusioned Ya- 


mamoto decided that the Japanese 
Navy no longer could afford to sustain 
the Japanese Army’s obsession to hold 
onto the island. Never again would the 
Japanese make a frontal assault on 
Guadalcanal. Their last chance of re- 
capturing the island had sunk with the 
transports. 

“Until then,” Halsey said of the sav- 
age sea battle, “the enemy had been 
advancing at his will. From then on, he 
retreated at ours.” 

In the last significant naval en- 
counter of the campaign, the Battle of 
Tassafaronga, U.S. cruisers and de- 
stroyers intercepted a column of ene- 
my destroyers jammed with troops, 
food, and ammunition for Guadal- 
canal. During a bruising ninety min- 
utes on the night of November 30, the 
Japanese sank one cruiser and crip- 
pled three others. In turn, they lost a 
destroyer. “Tenacious Tanaka” at last 
had spent his strength. He turned his 
replenishment squadron around with- 
out attempting to land the reinforce- 
ments. The Tokyo Express finally had 
been derailed. 


The Marines, having held off every 
Japanese attempt to smash their 
perimeter—and with 180 planes at a 
secured Henderson Field—now seized 
the offensive, striking hard against en- 
emy forces. In one of the great combat 
patrols in the history of the Corps, the 
2nd Raider Battalion, “Carlson’s Raid- 
ers,” ranged through the jungle during 
November. Living off the land, they 
shadowed a Japanese column, killing 
nearly five hundred soldiers in a dozen 
skirmishes. Their own casualties were 
sixteen killed and eighteen wounded. 

For Marines who had fought there 
since August, Guadalcanal had be- 
come a rending experience. Men’s ribs 
protruded. Their hair fell out in patch- 
es. Teeth loosened. 

The Americans sustained 240 new 
malaria cases in September; two thou- 
sand in October; and more than three 
thousand in November. Chills, fever, 
and yellow skin-cast became so com- 
mon that some men didn’t bother to 
turn themselves in at the field hospi- 
tal. “Rain, heat, insects, dysentery all 
contributed,” wrote a doctor. “The end 
result was neither infection nor dis- 
ease, but a disorder of thinking and liv- 
ing, or of even wanting to live.” 
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Somehow the Marines did more 
than endure. They prevailed. “The Ma- 
rine esprit. That’s what kept the men 
going,” recalls Lieutenant John Quinn, 
a mortar platoon leader during the 
campaign. “Tradition. Pride in the 
Corps. With each of us thinking, ‘If the 
man next to me can do it, I can do it.’ 
The man gave strength to the unit, 
just as the unit gave strength to the 
man.” 


With December, the dramatic struggle 
began to draw to its close. On the 
ninth, General Vandegrift relinquish- 
ed command of forces on Guadalcanal 
to Army General Alexander Patch. 
Taking the 1st’s place were men of the 
2nd Marine Division and two Army di- 
visions—the Americal and 25th In- 
fantry. 

Preliminary to a final major offen- 
sive in January, on December 17 Patch 
began an attack on Mount Austen, the 
dominating feature in the Lunga Riv- 
er region. 

Although fighting would continue 
on Mount Austen into the new year, on 
the last day of 1942 Emperor Hirohito 
called for a halt to the Japanese effort 
on the island. Wisdom had proved the 
better part of valor. American forces 
now commanded the air above, the 
seas around, and—with more than 
thirty-five thousand troops—surely 
the ground itself, of Guadalcanal. 

Japanese soldiers were starving to 
death there at the rate of one hundred 
a day. They devised a timetable: “He 
who can rise to his feet: thirty days to 
live. He who cannot speak: two days 
left to live. He who cannot blink his 
eyes: dead at dawn.” 

The Japanese carried out a master- 
ful retreat. Battered units filtered 
through the jungle, trying to reach 
evacuation points at Cape Esperance 
at the western end of the island. One 
battalion fought a rear-guard action so 
furiously that pursuing U.S. infantry 
believed more enemy reinforcements 
had arrived. 

Daring to the end, Japanese de- 
stroyers came by night, on three sepa- 
rate sorties during the first week of 
February 1943, to rescue the lost sol- 
diers. Remarkably, in the blackness, 
an estimated ten thousand or more of 
them escaped from the desolate shore. 

On February 9, the two prongs of 


American infantry came together— 
and found no Japanese to pinch. All 
was quiet. The GIs shoulder-slung 
their M-1s and passed around cigar- 
ettes. They looked at one another. The 
battle for Guadalcanal was over. 

General Patch radioed Admiral 
Halsey: “Tokyo Express no longer has 
terminus on Guadalcanal.” 


In the hard accounting of cost and re- 
turn, America had won a major ground 
victory at Guadalcanal. An estimated 
twenty-five thousand Japanese troops 
were expended there—in outright bat- 
tlefield deaths, to wounds, to starva- 
tion, to disease, to drowning as troop- 
ships disappeared beneath tropic wa- 
ters. U.S. ground forces, primarily Mar- 
ines, had more than 1,700 men killed 
and nearly five thousand wounded. 

But in other aspects of combat, loss- 
es were more evenly matched. In air 
battles, some 450 Japanese planes 
were shot down; U.S. losses totalled 
about 250 planes. On the seas, the 
United States suffered the loss of 
twenty-five warships and four trans- 
ports; the Japanese twenty-four war- 
ships and fourteen transports. The 
Americans lost nearly five thousand 
sailors; the Japanese somewhat more 
than three thousand. 

“The victory at Guadalcanal marked 
a crucial turning point in the Pacific 
War,” states historian Shaw. “There 
were years of fierce fighting ahead, but 
there was now no question of its out- 
come.” 

As the GIs mopped up the last of the 
enemy soldiers on the island, Marines 
of the 1st Division made their depar- 
ture. Most had been on the front lines 
more than four months. Many could 
not pull themselves up the swaying 
cargo nets alongside their transports. 

Before they left Guadalcanal, some 
Marines made their way to makeshift 
cemeteries. Their dead comrades-in- 
arms lay in neat rows, beneath mounds 
of dirt covered with palm fronds. 

Correspondent Ira Wolfert wrote of 
one Marine private’s gravesite: “His 
friends trimmed its mound pathetical- 
ly with coconuts and fashioned a rude 
wooden cross for a headstone. A hel- 
met with three holes in it, the holes as 
blank as dead eyes, tops the cross and 
is penciled, ‘A Real Guy.’ Against the 
cross stands a photograph of a very 


pretty girl, staring silently.” 

For the battle-worn Marines, the 
campaign bore the mark of endurance. 
The struggle would stand as the 
longest of all the battles in the Pacific 
war. Guadalcanal had become part of 
them. And there would always live 
within their memories those who had 
met death there. 

Before he left, a young Marine wrote 
in a letter to his mother: “My platoon, 
just about all, is wiped out. I saw them 
killed. They were all good friends of 
mine. I dream they are talking to me.” 


The dog tag, caught among strands of 
barbed wire for nearly half a century, 
could still be read: “Frank R. Whittle- 
sey, 372015, USMC.” Military identifi- 
cation specialists investigated the dis- 
covery. Twenty-year-old Private Whit- 
tlesey of New York City had left Yale 
University to join the Marine Corps 
right after Pearl Har- 
bor—undoubtedly 
inspired in part by 
the example of his 
courageous uncle, 
Charles White Whit- 
tlesey, commander 
of the “Lost Battal- 
ion” of World War I 
Argonne Forest fame. 
A member of Ed- 
sons Raiders, Mitch 
had given his life 
while attempt- 
ing to help a wounded 
fellow Marine during RE s 
Battle of Bloody Ridge. In October 1989 
a Search and Recovery Team from the 
Army Central Identification Laborato- 
ry flew to the island and carefully gath- 
ered his remains. In February 1992, 
following official identification, they 
were returned to America. And last 
Memorial Day, after a graveside service 
attended by more than one hundred of 
Whittlesey’s former classmates, fellow 
Marines, and relatives, his remains 
were interred in a Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts cemetery near the graves of 
his parents. 

A lost Marine had come home. x 


Award-winning New York writer Edward 
Oxford is a frequent contributor to Ameri- 
can History Illustrated. His article on the 
making of the film Casablanca appeared in 
the November / December issue. 
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DOG TAG AND PHOTOGRAPH OF PRIVATE FRANK WHITTLESEY, U.S. MARINE CORPS, COURTESY OF SUSAN WHITTLESEY WOLF 
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ONE MAN’S VOTE ontinuea from page 49 


New York, seventeen favored Adams, 
sixteen favored Crawford or Jackson, 
and one remained undecided. That key 
undecided delegate was sixty-year-old 
Federalist Stephen Van Rensselaer. 


Heir to one of the largest estates in the 
nation, Van Rensselaer had been in- 
volved in state and national politics for 
thirty-five years. Despite this extensive 
experience, the “Old Patroon,” as most 
associates called him, found his posi- 
tion in the election process a most un- 
comfortable one. Not only was he by 
nature indecisive; Van Rensselaer also 
habitually sought to avoid actions that 
would alienate anyone. As early as De- 
cember 1823 he had written to his 
brother explaining his reluctance to 
back any of the candidates. “I am too 
old to engage in any active electioneer- 
ing business. I have worked against the 
stream till I am exhausted and am now 
disposed to glide with the stream.” 

And glide with the stream is precise- 
ly what Van Rensselaer did during the 
entire House proceedings. Unwilling to 
offend political associates, the New 
York congressman ended up telling 
each faction what he thought it wanted 
to hear—giving each of the various 
camps the impression that it had won 
him over. 

Van Rensselaer had indicated to his 
brother that he probably would support 
Clay, though earlier he told Federalists 
that he favored John C. Calhoun. But 
by late January 1825, the Old Patroon 
admitted that “I feel inclined for ‘Old 
Hickory.” 

Concerned with Van Rensselaer’s 
vacillation, Webster arranged for the 
New York congressman to meet with 
Adams five days before the House vote. 
According to Adams, the New Yorker 
questioned him on his patronage policy 
concerning Federalists. Adams assured 
Van Rensselaer that under his admin- 
istration all parties would be treated 
fairly. Apparently, the Old Patroon left 
the meeting an Adams man. (Indeed, 
the day following the vote, Van Rensse- 
laer acknowledged that he had 
promised Adams his support.) 

Nowhere was Van Rensselaer’s re- 
luctance to offend associates more a 
factor than in his dealings with the 
men who shared his boarding house. 


Louis McLane of Delaware and fellow 
New Yorker Martin Van Buren as- 
sumed all along that Van Rensselaer 
supported their man, Crawford. Under 
relentless daily pressure from the two 
men, Van Rensselaer stated before wit- 
nesses that he would vote for Crawford. 

On the morning of the special House 
vote, however, Van Rensselaer was still 
in a quandary. Van Buren later recalled 


| Pas a 


When Americans cast their votes on 
election day, they are really select- 
ing electors who are pledged to one 
of the presidential candidates. Each 
state is entitled to electors equal in 
number to the total of its represen- 
tatives and senators in Congress, 
and since 1961 the District of Co- 
lumbia has been entitled to the 
number it would have if it were a 
state—bringing the current total of 
electors to 538. Today only nineteen 
states and the District of Columbia 
legally bind their electors to vote for 
the candidate to whom they are 
pledged, and only five provide 
penalties for electors who ignore the 
voters’ mandate and cast their bal- 
lots for another candidate. Custom, 
however, dictates that the electors 
cast their votes as instructed. (Be- 
tween 1789 and 1980 only eight of 
more than sixteen thousand elec- 
tors have ignored their pledges.) In 
mid-December the electors cast 
their ballots, which on January 6 
are counted by a joint session of 
Congress. The candidate receiving a 
majority of the votes—a minimum 
of 270—is declared elected. If no 
candidate receives a majority, the 
president is selected by the House of 
Representatives, while the Sen- 
ate determines the vice president. 


that the New York congressman “came 
to my room and told me he had some 
thought of voting for Gen. Jackson.” 
But Van Buren contended that he had 
managed to persuade Van Rensselaer 
to retain his commitment to Crawford. 

If Van Rensselaer left the boarding 
house resolved for Crawford, that reso- 
lution lasted only until he encountered 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster at the 
Capitol building. Now aware that Van 


Rensselaer was the key to a first-ballot 
victory, the two men ushered him into 
the Speaker’s office and emphasized 
that the election would be determined 
by his vote. Should he fail to support 
Adams, the New York vote would not 
go to Adams either, and the House of 
Representatives would face a deadlock. 
The resulting confusion, they argued, 
would produce a disorganized govern- 
ment and eventually pose a threat to 
large property owners like himself. 

Now thoroughly shaken, the dis- 
traught congressman wandered aim- 
lessly in the lobby. When he saw Louis 
McLane, Van Rensselaer grabbed his 
hand and said, “the election turns of 
my vote—one vote will give Adams the 
majority—this is a responsibility I am 
unable to bear. What shall I do?” 

McLane reminded the New York rep- 
resentative of his pledge to Crawford, 
and he later claimed that Van Rensse- 
laer gave him his “word of honor not to 
vote for Adams.” 

The Old Patroon now was in agony. 
He did not want to make such a critical 
decision. Right up to the balloting, con- 
gressmen came by Van Rensselaer’s 
desk offering advice and encourage- 
ment—all of which magnified his 
dilemma instead of solving it. 

What prompted Van Rensselaer’s ul- 
timate decision is not entirely clear. 
Van Buren later contended that a few 
days after the vote Van Rensselaer told 
him that he had placed his head on his 
desk in prayer before the ballot box 
reached him. Then, raising his head, 
Van Rensselaer “saw on the floor di- 
rectly below him a ticket bearing the 
name of John Quincy Adams.” Appar- 
ently believing that this was an in- 
spired response to his prayer, the rep- 
resentative picked up the ticket and 
placed it in the ballot box, thus casting 
his vote for Adams. 

In a letter that Van Rensselaer wrote 
to New York Governor De Witt Clinton, 
however, he claimed that the Clay 
coalition was simply too strong for him 
to resist, and “to allay the excitement 
we agreed to vote for Adams.” 


Van Rensselaer’s vote gave Adams 
New York’s support—and with New 
York, the presidency. The gallery erupt- 
ed with commotion when the final 
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count was announced—Adams, thir- 
teen states; Jackson, seven; and Craw- 
ford, four. “Clapping and exultation” 
from Adams supporters and “hissing” 
from his opponents filled the room. The 
uproar forced Clay to suspend the pro- 
ceedings and clear the galleries. 

Five days after the House vote, Clay 
accepted an offer from the new presi- 
dent to become secretary of state. For 
the rest of his career, Clay faced the 
charge that he had struck a bargain 
with Adams. The now-recovering Jack- 
son immediately denounced him, call- 
ing him the “Judas of the West.” 

But more than Clay’s personal politi- 
cal reputation had been tarnished. A 
general revulsion developed toward the 
intense lobbying that had preceded 
Adams’s election. Congressman William 


Plumer found it “mortifying to see, how 
much personal interest prevails over 
principle—the ambition of a few indi- 
viduals over a regard for the public 
good.” Even Adams found it difficult to 
take pride in the way the election had 
been conducted. 

A number of congressmen, mainly 
Jackson supporters, advocated reform- 
ing the electoral process. In circulars 
sent to constituents, they questioned a 
system that allowed a man who had 
finished second in the popular and elec- 
toral voting to win the presidency. Most 
advocated a direct popular vote to se- 
lect the nation’s leader. As Virginia con- 
gressman George Tucker asserted, 
some plan should be adopted “by which 
the people may settle it themselves.” 

Despite the clamor, no changes in 


the electoral process occurred. The sys- 
tem created by the Founding Fathers, 
however faulty, survived the crisis— 
and since that time generally has re- 
flected the popular will. 

The possibility remains to this day, 
however, that in a tightly contested 
race involving more than two candi- 
dates, the final choice could once again 
fall to the House of Representatives. 
And, once again, a representative could 
find himself or herself facing Stephen 
Van Rensselaer’s woe of 1825: “The 
election turns on my vote.” x 


Larry Gragg is history professor at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Rolla. His article on the 
1692 Salem Witch trials appeared in the 
March/April issue of American History Il- 
lustrated, and his book on the same subject 
was published in July. 
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I :FREE 10. FREE 
| 4FREE 11.FREE 
5.$2.00 12.FREE 
| 6.FREE 13.FREE 20.FREE 27.FREE 


7.FREE 14.FREE 21.$6.00 28.FREE 


1 AM ENCLOSING: 
$ for priced items 


l +___$1.50 for handling 


$_ ss Total Remittance 

l NOTE: No cash accepted. Please make check or money order 

payable to American History Illustrated, and mail to address 
l above. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 
l Name 
i Address 
City 
State Zip 
Expires June 15, 1993. 


February 1993 


Own an authentic, magnificently 


sculpted limited edition 


commemorative of the stronghold 
where the Civil War began ® 


FORT SUMTER J 


Crafted in cold-cast 
porcelain and 
painted by 
hand 


Actual size: 
Approximately 7%" wide. 


In the quiet early morning hours of April 12, 1861, Confederate 
troops under the command of General Pierre G. T. Beauregard 
launched a thunderous mortar assault on the seemingly invincible 
Fort Sumter off the coast of Charleston, South Carolina. Union 
Major Anderson roused his small garrison of troops in defense of 
the mighty fortress. After a day and a half, the outnumbered 
Union troops surrendered the fort to the powerful Southern forces 
that surrounded it. 


The bloody war between the states had begun. 


Now, in tribute to this historic battle, The Civil War Commemorative 
Society presents an original work of sculptural art. “Fort Sumter” was 
created after many long months of work by a dedicated team of Civil 
War scholars working in collaboration with skilled master sculptors 
under the direction of The Civil War Commemorative Society. 


Every detail of this famed Civil War stronghold has been faithfully 
rendered with a historian’s eye for accuracy: from the shell bins to 


A masterpiece of 
“ miniature sculpture, 
each tiny 2" cannon 
is an exact replica of 
those at Fort Sumter. 


the 35-star Union flag and pole. Each of the 45 tiny cannons is cast 
from pewter, individually hand-painted, then strategically placed 
atop the fort—poised for battle against the Southern rebels. “Fort 
Sumter” is crafted from cold-cast porcelain favored by artists for its 
ability to capture detail and respond to subtle hand-painting. 


Your sculpture will bear the official seal of The Civil War Commem- 
orative Society on its underside along with its number within the 
limited edition of just 5,000 pieces. Included will be a descriptive 
brochure that brings to life the dramatic hours of April 12, 1861. 


After you add “Fort Sumter” to your Civil War commemorative 
collection, you will be invited to acquire additional sculptures 
inspired by the most significant individuals and events of the War 
Between the States. Of course there is no obligation to do so. 


As a connoisseur of Civil War history—and as one who appreciates 
fine sculptural art—you owe it to yourself to reserve “Fort Sumter” 
today. Just return the coupon.below. 


| The Civil War Commemorative Society 
| 1954 First Street, Highland Park, IL 60035 
Mail coupon at right or | Yes, please reserve (quantity) “Fort Sumter” Sculptures in my name. 
CALL TOLL FREE | I understand that the price for each hand-painted sculpture is $75. (plus $3. 
shipping and handling). I am sending no money now—you will bill me in three 
1-800-888-2737 | monthly installments of $26. (plus applicable sales tax) with only the first payment due 
| before “Fort Sumter” is shipped to me. 
Your Guarantee of Satisfaction | N 
There is no risk to you in reserving | 
“Fort Sumter.” You may return this | ADDRESS 
sculpture at any time within 15 days of 
its receipt for replacement or refund | CITY SIALE 二 一 一 ZIP’ 
without question. 
a | TELEPHONE SIGNATURE 
AH 1292 ©1992 CWCS 


3 The 33-star Union flag waves proudly 
os 3 atop its pole in the pre-battle hours. Within 

w= 34 hours the Union forces will surrender 
to Confederate General Beauregard! 


THE ROPING 
by William Robinson Leigh 


aay a 3 


The ideal cowboy: rough, lean and capable of handling a lariat at full gallop. The Roping (1914) by 
William Robinson Leigh authentically portrays the spirit of action and adventure that typified 
yesterday's West. During a career that spanned the first half of the twentieth century, this great 
western artist (1866-1955) dedicated himself to capturing and solidifying the image of the cowboy 
and the Native American and their special chapter in American history. 


American History Illustrated and Museum Editions Limited, in cooperation with the University 
of Texas Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, is making available a select number of fine-art prints 
of this timeless work. Measuring 25 x 30 inches in size, each print is produced on acid-free artist's 
paper, using precision sheet-fed presses and light-fast inks, and is guaranteed to resist aging. 


$39.95 


Price includes shipping & handling. Pennsylvania and Illinois residents, please add sales tax. 
To order using VISA or MasterCard, call 1-800-395-3761 or send check or money order (U.S. funds) to: 
The Roping, P.O. Box 124, Dept #AROA3, Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 
Allow four to six weeks for delivery. 


Photo courtesy of Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, The University of Texas at Austin, Gift of C.R. Smith, 1984. 


